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This day belongs not to America, but to the world. The 
results of the event it commemorates are the heritage of the 
peoples of every race and clime. We celebrate the emanci- 
pation of man. The preparation was the work of almost 
countless centuries ; the realization was the revelation of one. 
The cross on Calvary was hope; the cross raised on San Sal- 
vador was opportunity. But for the first, Columbus would 
never have sailed; but for the second, there could have been 
no place for the planting, the nurture and the expansion of 
civil and religious liberty. Ancient history is a dreary record 
of unstable civilizations. Each reached its zenith of material 
splendor and perished. The Assyrian, Persian, Egyptian, 
Grecian and Roman empires were proofs of the possibilities 
and limitations of man for conquest and intellectual develop- 
ment. Their destruction involved asum of misery and relapse 
which made their creation rather a curse than a blessing. 
Force was the factor in the government of the world when 
Christ was born, and force was the sole source and exercise 
of authority both for Church and State when Columbus sailed 
from Palos. The wise men traveled from the East toward the 
West under the guidance of the Star of Bethlehem. The 
spirit of the equality of all men before God and the law 
moved westward from Calvary with its revolutionary influence 
upon old institutions to the Atlantic Ocean. Columbus car- 
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ried it westward across the seas. The emigrants from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, from Germany and 
Holland, from Sweden and Denmark, from France and Italy, 
have, under its guidance and inspiration, moved east and 
again west, building states and founding cities until the 
Pacific limited their march. The exhibition of arts and 
sciences, of industries and inventions, of education and civ- 
ilization, which the Republic of the United States will here 
present, and to which, through its Chief Magistrate, it invites 
all nations, condenses and displays the flower and fruitage 
of this transcendent miracle. 

The anarchy and chaos which followed the breaking up of 
the Roman Empire necessarily produced the feudal system. 
The people, preferring slavery to annihilation by robber 
chiefs, became the vassals of territorial lords. The reign of 
physical force is one of perpetual struggle for the mastery. 
Power which rests upon the sword neither shares nor limits 
its authority. The king destroyed the lords, and the monarchy 
succeeded feudalism. Neither of these institutions considered 
or consulted the people. They had no part but to suffer or 
die, in this mighty strife of masters for the mastery. But 
the throne, by its broader view and greater resources, made 
possible the construciion of the highways of freedom. Under 
its banner races could unite and petty principalities be merged, 
law substituted for brute force, and right for might. It 
founded and endowed universities, and encouraged commerce. 
It conceded no political privileges, but unconsciously prepared 
its subjects to demand them. 

Absolutism in the State and bigoted intolerance in the 
Church shackled popular unrest, and imprisoned thought and 
enterprise in the fifteenth century. The divine right of kings 
stamped out the faintest glimmer of revolt against tyranny ; 
and the problems of science, whether of the skies or of the 
earth, whether of astronomy or geography, were solved or 
submerged by ecclesiastical decrees. The dungeon was ready 
for the philosopher who proclaimed the truths of the solar 
system, or the navigator who would prove the sphericity of 
the earth. An English Gladstone, or a French Gambetta, or 
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a German Bismarck, or an Italian Garibaldi, or a Spanish 
Castelar, would have been thought monsters, and their deaths 
at the stake, or on the scaffold, and under the anathemas of 
the Church, would have received the praise and approval of 
kings and nobles, of priests and peoples. Reason had no 
seat in spiritual or temporal realms. Punishment was the in- 
centive to patriotism, and piety was held possible by torture. 
Confessions of faith extorted from the writhing victim on the 
rack were believed efficacious in saving his soul from fires 
eternal beyond the grave. For all that humanity to-day 
cherishes as its best heritage and choicest gifts, there was 
neither thought nor hope. 

Fifty years before Columbus sailed from Palos, Guttenberg 
and Faust had forged the hammer which was to break the 
bonds of superstition and open the prison doors of the mind. 
They had invented the printing press and movable types. 
The prior adoption of a cheap process for the manufacture of 
paper at once utilized the press. Its first service, like all its 
succeeding efforts, was for the people. The universities and 
the schoolmen, the privileged and the learned few of that 
age, were longing for the revelation and preservation of the 
classic treasures of antiquity, hidden and vet insecure in 
monastic cells and libraries. But the firstborn of the marvel- 
ous creation of these primitive printers of Mayence was the 
printed Bible. The priceless contributions of Greece and 
Rome to the intellectual training and development of the 
modern world came afterward through the same wondrous 
machine. The force, however, which made possible America, 
and its reflex influence upon Europe, was the open Bible by 
the family fireside. And yet neitherthe enlightenment of the 
new learning nor the dynamic power of the spiritual awaken- 
ing could break through the crust of caste which had been 
forming for centuries. Church and State had so firmly and 
dexterously interwoven the bars of privilege and authority 
that liberty was impossible from within. Its piercing light 
and fervent heat must penetrate from without. 

Civil and religious freedom are founded upon the individ- 
ual and his independence, his worth, his rights and his equal 
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status and opportunity. For his planting and development, 
a new land must be found, where with limitless areas for ex- 
pansion, the avenues of progress would have no bars of cus- 
tom or heredity, of social orders, or privileged classes. The 


time had come for the emancipation of the mind and soul of 


humanity. The factors wanting for its fulfillment were the 
new world and its discoverer. 

God always has in training some commanding genius for 
the control of great crises in the affairs of nations and peoples. 
The number of these leaders are less than the centuries, but 
their lives are the history of human progress. Though Cesar 
and Charlemagne, and Hildebrand, and Luther, and William 
the Conqueror, and Oliver Cromwell, and all the epoch mak- 
ers prepared Europe for the event, and contributed to the 
result, the lights which illumine our firmament to-day are 


Columbus the discoverer, Washington the founder, and Lin- 
coln the saviour. 


THE PICTURE OF THE DISCOVERER. 


Neither realism nor romance furnishes a more striking and 
picturesque figure than that of Christopher Columbus. The 
mystery about his origin heightens the charm of his story. 
That he came from among the toilers of his time is in har- 
mony with the struggles of our period. Forty-four authentic 
portraits of him have descended to us, and no two of them are 
the counterfeits of the same person. Each represents a char- 
acter as distinct as its canvas. Strength and weakness, intel- 
lectuality and stupidity, high moral purpose and brutal 
ferocity, purity and licentiousness, the dreamer and the miser, 
the pirate and the Puritan, are the types from which we may 
select our hero. We dismiss the painter, and piercing with 
the clarified vision of the dawn of the twentieth century the 
veil of four hundred years, we construct our Columbus. 


The perils of the sea in his youth upon the rich argosies of 


Genoa, or in the service of the licensed rovers who made 
them their prey, had developed a skillful navigator and in 
trepid mariner. They had given him a glimpse of the possi- 
bilities of the unknown beyond the highways of travel, which 
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roused an unquenchable thirst for adventure and research. 
The study of the narratives of previous explorers and dili- 
gent questionings of the daring spirits who had ventured far 
toward the fabled West, gradually evolved a theory, which be- 
came in his mind so fixed a fact that he could inspire others 
with his own passionate beliefs. The words, ‘‘ that isa lie,’’ 
written by him on the margin of nearly every page of a volume 
of the travels of Marco Polo, which is still to be found in a 
Genoese library, illustrate the skepticism of his beginning, and 
the first vision of the New World the fulfillment of his faith. 

To secure the means to test the truth of his speculations 
this poor and unknown dreamer must win the support of kings 
and overcome the hostility of the Church. He never doubted 
his ability to do both, though he knew of no man living who 
was so great in power, or lineage, or learning that he could 
accomplish either. Unaided and alone he succeeded in arous- 
ing the jealousies of sovereigns and dividing the councils of 
ecclesiastics. ‘‘I will command your fleet and discover for 
you new realins, but only on condition that you confer on me 
hereditary nobility, the Admiralty of the Ocean, and the 
Vice-Royalty and one-tenth the revenues of the New World,”’ 
were his haughty terms to King John of Portugal. After ten 
years of disappointment and poverty, subsisting most of the 
time upon the charity of the enlightened monk of the Con- 
vent of Rabida, who was his unfaltering friend, he stood 
before the throne of Ferdinand and Isabella, and rising to im- 
perial dignity in his rags, embodied the same royal conditions 
in his petition. The capture of Granada, the expulsion of 
Islam from Europe, and the triumph of the Cross aroused the 
admiration and devotion of Christendom. But this proud 
beggar, holding in his grasp the potential promise and domin- 
ion of El Dorado and Cathay, divided with the Moslem sur- 
render the attention of sovereigns and of bishops. France 
and England indicated a desire to hear his theories and see 
his maps while he was still a suppliant at the gates of the 
camp of Castile and Aragon, the sport of its courtiers and 
the scoff of its confessors. His unshakable faith that Chris- 
topher Columbus was commissioned from heaven, both by his 
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name and by Divine command to carry ‘' Christ across the 
sea’’ to new continents and pagan peoples, lifted him so far 
above the discouragements of an empty purse and a contempt- 
uous court that he was proof against the rebuffs of fortune or 
of friends. To conquer the prejudices of the clergy, to win 
the approval and financial support of the State, to venture 
upon that unknown ocean which, according to the beliefs of 
the age, was peopled with demons and savage beasts of 
frightful shape, and from which there was no possibility of 
return, required the zeal of Peter the Hermit, the chivalric 
courage of the Cid, and the imagination of Dante. Colum- 
bus belonged to that high order of cranks who confidently 
walk where ‘‘angels fear to tread,’’ and often become the 
benefactors of their country or their kind. 


ISABELLA’S SHARE IN THE HONOR. 


It was a happy omen of the position which woman was to 
hold in America that the only person who comprehended the 
majestic scope of his plans, and the invincible quality of his 
genius, was the able and gracious Queen of Castile. Isabella 
alone of all the dignitaries of that age shares with Columbus 
the honors of his great achievement. She arrayed her king- 
dom and her private fortune behind the enthusiasm of this 
mystic mariner, and posterity pays homage to her wisdom 
and faith. 

The overthrow of the Mahometan power in Spain would 
have been a forgotten scene in one of the innumerable acts in 
the grand drama of history had not Isabelia conferred immor- 
tality upon herself, her husband and their dual crown by her 
recognition of Columbus. The devout spirit of the Queen, 
and the high purpose of the explorer inspired the voyage, 
subdued the mutinous crew, and prevailed over the raging 
storms. They covered with the divine radiance of religion 
and humanity the degrading search for gold and the horrors 
of its quest, which filled the first century of conquest with 
every form of lust and greed. 

The mighty soul of the great admiral was undaunted by the 
ingratitude of princes and the hostility of the people, by im- 
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prisonment and neglect. He died as he was securing the 
means and preparing a campaign for the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem from the infidel. He did not know 
what time has revealed, that, while the mission of the cru- 
sades of Godfrey, of Bouillon, and Richard of the Lion Heart 
was a bloody and fruitless romance, the discovery of America 
was the salvation of the world. The one was the symbol, the 
other the spirit; the one death, the other life. The tomb of 
the Saviour was a narrow and empty vault, precious only for 
its memories of the supreme tragedy of the centuries, but the 


new continent was to be the home and temple of the living 
God. 


FOUNDING NEW EMPIRES. 


The rulers of the Old World began with partitioning the 
New. Tothem the discovery was expansion of empire and 
grandeur to the throne. Vast territories, whose properties 
and possibilities were little understood, and whose extent was 
greater than the kingdoms of the sovereigns, were the gifts to 
court favorites and the prizes of royal approval. But indi- 
vidual intelligence and independent conscience found here 
haven and refuge. They were the passengers upon the cara- 
vels of Columbus, and he was unconsciously making for the 
port of civiland religious liberty. Thinkers who believed men 
capable of higher destinies and larger responsibilities, and 
pious people who preferred the Bible to that union of Church 
and State where each serves the other for the temporal benefit 
of both, fled to these distant and hospitable lands from intoler- 
able and hopeless oppression at home. It required three hun- 
dred years for the people thus happily situated to understand 
their own powers and resources, and to break bonds which 
were still reverenced or loved, no matter how deeply they 
wounded or how hard they galled. 

The nations of Europe were so completely absorbed in 
dynastic difficulties, and devastating wars, with diplomacy and 
ambitions, that they neither heeded nor heard of the growing 
democratic spirit and intelligence in their American colonies. 
To them, these provinces were sources of revenue, and they 
never dreamed that they were also schools of liberty. That 
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it exhausted three centuries under the most favorable condi- 
tions for the evolution of freedom on this continent demon- 
strates the tremendous strength of custom and heredity when 
sanctioned and sanctified by religion. The very chains which 
fettered became inextricably interwoven with the habits of 
life, the associations of childhood, the tenderest ties of the 
family, and the sacred offices of the Church from the cradle to 
the grave. It clearly proves that if the people of the Old 
World and their descendants had not possessed the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the New for their emancipation, and mankind 
had never experienced and learned the American example, 
instead of living in the light and glory of nineteenth century 


conditions they would still be struggling with medizeval prob- 
lems. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE NORTHERN COLONIES. 


The Northern continent was divided between England, 
France and Spain, and the Southern between Spain and Portu- 
gal. France wanting the capacity for colonization which still 
characterizes her, gave up her western possessions and left 
the English, who have the genius of universal empire, masters 
of North America. The development of the experiment in 
the English domain makes this day memorable. 

It is due to the wisdom and courage, the faith and virtue of 
the inhabitants of this territory that government of the people, 
for the people and by the people was inaugurated, and has 
become a triumphant success. The Puritan settled in New 
England and the Cavalier in the South. They represented 
the opposites of spiritual and temporal life and opinions. The 
processes of liberty liberalized the one and elevated the other. 
Washington and Adams were the new types. Their union in 
acommon cause gave the world a Republic both stable and 
free. It possessed conservatism without bigotry, and liberty 
without license. It founded institutions strong enough to 
resist revolution, and elastic enough for indefinite extension 
to meet the requirements in government of ever enlarging 
areas of population, and the needs of progress and growth. 

The Mayflower, with the Pilgrims, and a Dutch ship laden 
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with African slaves, were on the ocean at the same time, the 
one sailing for Massachusetts, and the other for Virginia. 
This company of saints, and first cargo of slaves, represented 
the forces which were to peril and rescue free government. 
The slaver was the product of the commercial spirit of Great 
Britain, and the greed of the times to stimulate production in 
the colonies. The men who wrote in the cabin of the May- 
flower the first charter of freedom, a government of just and 
equal laws, were a little band of Protestants against every form 
of injustice and tyranny. The leaven of their principles made 
possible the Declaration of Independence, liberated the slaves 
and founded the free commonwealths which form the Republic 
of the United States. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


Platforms of principles, by petition, or protest, or statement, 
have been as frequent as revolts against established authority. 
They are part of the political literature of all nations. The 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed at Philadelphia, 
July 4, 1776, is the only one of them which arrested the atten- 
tion of the world when it was published, and has held its 
undivided interest ever since. The vocabulary of the equality 
of man had been in familiar use by philosophers and states- 
men for ages. It expressed noble sentiments, but their appli- 
cation was limited to classes or conditions. The masses cared 
little for them nor remembered them long. Jefferson’s superb 
crystallization of the popular opinion, that ‘‘all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,’’ had its force and effect in being 
the deliberate utterance of the people. It swept away in a 
single sentence kings and nobles, peers and prelates. It was 
Magna Charta, and the Petition of Rights planted in the virgin 
soil of the American wilderness, and bearing richer and riper 
fruit. Under its vitalizing influence upon the individual, the 
farmer left his plough in the furrow, the lawyer his books and 
briefs, the merchant his shop, and the workman his bench, to 
enlist in the patriot army. They were fighting for themselves 
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and their children. They embodied the idea in their constitu- 
tion, in the immortal words with which that great instrument 
of liberty and order began: ‘‘ We, the people of the United 
States, do ordain.’’ 

The scope and limitations of this idea of freedom have 
neither been misinterpreted nor misunderstood. The laws of 
nature in their application to the rise and recognition of men 
according to their mental, moral, spiritual and physical en- 
dowments are left undisturbed. But the accident of birth 
gives no rank and confers no privilege. Equal rights and 
common opportunity for all have been the spurs of ambition, 
and the motors of progress. They have established the com- 
mon schools, and built the public libraries. A sovereign 
people have learned and enforced the lesson of free education. 
The practice of government is itself a liberal education. Peo- 
ple who make their own laws need no law-givers. After a 
century of successful trial, the system has passed the period 
of experiment, and its demonstrated permanency and power 
are revolutionizing the governments of the world. It has 
raised the largest armies of modern times for self-preservation. 
and at the successful termination of the war returned the 
soldiers to the pursuits of peace. It has so adjusted itself to 
the pride and patriotism of the defeated, that they vie with 
the victors in their support and enthusiasm for the old 
flag and our common country. Imported Anarchists have 
preached their baleful doctrines, but have made no converts. 
They have tried to inaugurate a reign of terror under the 
banner of the violent seizure and distribution of property only 
to be defeated, imprisoned and executed by the law made by 
the people and enforced by juries selected from the people, 
and judges and prosecuting officers elected by the people. 
Socialism finds disciples only among those who were its vota- 
ries before they were forced to fly from their native land, but 
it does not take root upon American soil. The State neither 
supports nor permits taxation to maintain the Church. The 
citizen can worship God according to his belief and con- 
science, or he may neither reverence nor recognize the 
Almighty. And_ yet religion has flourished, churches 
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abound, the ministry is sustained, and millions of dollars are 
contributed annually for the evangelization of the world. 
The United States is a Christian country and a living and 
practical Christianity is the characteristic of its people. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Benjamin Franklin, philosopher and patriot, amused the 
jaded courtiers of Louis XVI by his talks about liberty, and 
entertained the scientists of France by bringing lightning 
from the clouds. In the reckoning of time, the period from 
Franklin to Morse, and from Morse to Edison is but a span, 
and yet it marks a material development as marvelous as it 
has been beneficent. The world has been brought into con- 
tact and sympathy. The electric current thrills and unifies 
the people of the globe. Power and production, highways 
and transports have been so multiplied and improved by in- 
ventive genius, that within the century of our independence 
64,000,900 of people have happy homes and improved con- 
ditions within our borders. We have accumulated wealth far 
beyond the visions of the Cathay of Columbus, or the El 
Dorado of De Soto. But the farmers and freeholders, the sav- 
ings banks and shops illustrate its universal distribution. 
The majority are its possessors and administrators. In hous- 
ing and living, in the elements which make the toiler a self- 
respecting and respected citizen, in avenues of hope and 
ambition for children, in all that gives broader scope and 
keener pleasure to existence, the people of this Republic 
enjoy advantages far beyond those of other lands. ‘The un- 
equalled and phenomenal progress of the country has opened 
wonderful opportunities for making fortunes, and stimulated 
to madness the desire and rush for the accumulation of money. 
Material prosperity has not debased literature nor debauched 
the press ; it has neither paralyzed nor repressed intellectual 
activity. American science and letters have received rank 
and recognition in the older centres of learning. The de- 
mand for higher education has so taxed the resources of the 
ancient universities as to compel the foundation and liberal 
endowment of colleges all over the Union. Journals, remark- 
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able for their ability, independence and power, find their 
strength, not in the patronage of government, or in the sub- 
sidies of wealth, but in the support of a Nation of newspaper 
readers. The humblest and poorest person has in periodicals, 
whose price is counted in pennies, a library larger, fuller and 
more varied than was within the reach of the rich in the time 
of Columbus. 

The sum of human happiness has been infinitely increased 
by the millions from the Old World who have improved their 
condition in the New, and the returning tide of lesson and 
experience has incalculably enriched the fatherlands. The 
divine right of kings has taken its place with the instruments 
of medizeval torture among the curiosities of the antiquary. 
Only the shadow of kingly authority stands between the gov- 
ernment of themselves, by themselves, and the people of Nor- 
way and Sweden. The union in one Empire of States of 
Germany is the symbol of Teutonic power, and the hope of 
German liberalism. The petty despotisms of Italy have been 
merged into a nationality which has centralized its authority 
in its ancient capitol on the hills of Rome. France was 
rudely roused from the sullen submission of centuries to 
intolerable tyranny by her soldiers returning from service in 
the American Revolution. The wild orgies of the Reign of 
Terror were the revenges and excesses of a people who had 
discovered their power, but were not prepared for its benefi- 
cent use. She fled from herself into the arms of Napoleon. 
He, too, was a product of the American experiment. He 
played with kings as with toys, and educated France for 
liberty. In the processes of her evolution from darkness to 
light she tried Bourbon and Orleanist and the third Napoleon, 
and cast them aside. Now in the fullness of time, and 
through the training in the school of hardest experience, 
the French people have reared and enjoyed a permanent Re- 
public. England of the Mayflower and of James the Second, 
England of George the Third and of Lord North, has en- 
larged suffrage, and is to-day animated and governed by the 
democratic spirit. She has her throne, admirably occupied 
by one of the wisest of sovereigns and best of women, but it 
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would not survive one dissolute and unworthy successor. 
She has her hereditary peers, but the House of Lords will be 
brushed aside the moment it resists the will of the people. 


THE UNION OF NATIONS. 


The time has arrived for both a closer union and greater 
distance between the Old World and the New. The former 
indiscriminate welcome to our prairies, and the present invi- 
tation to these palaces of art and industry, mark the passing 
period. Unwatched and unhealthy immigration can no 
longer be permitted to our shores. We must have a na- 
tional quarantine against disease, pauperism and crime. We 
do not want candidates for our hospitals, our poor-houses 
or our jails. Wecannot admit those who come to undermine 
our institutions and subvert our laws. But we will gladly 
throw wide our gates for, and receive with open arms, those 
who by intelligence and virtue, thrift and loyalty, are worthy 
of receiving the equal advantages of the priceless gift of 
American citizenship. The spirit and object of this exhibi- 
tion are peace and kinship. 

Three millions of Germans, who are among the best citi- 
zens of the Republic, send greeting to the Fatherland their 
pride in its glorious history, its ripe literature, its traditions 
and associations. Irish, equal in number to those who still 
remain upon the Emerald Isle, who have illustrated their de- 
votion to their adopted country on many a battlefield fighting 
for the Union and its perpetuity, have rather intensified than 
diminished their love for the land of the shamrock and their 
sympathy with the aspirations of their brethren at home. 
The Italian, the Spaniard and the Frenchman, the Norwe- 
gian, the Swede and the Dane, the English, the Scotch and 
the Welsh, are none the less loyal and dovoted American, be- 
cause in this congress of their kin the tendrils of affection 
draw them closer to the hills and valleys, the legends and the 
loves associated with their youth. 

Edmund Burke, speaking in the British Parliament with 
prophetic voice, said: ‘‘A great revolution has happened—a 
revolution made, not by chopping and changing of power in 
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any of the existing states, but by the appearance of a new 
state, of a new species in a new part of the globe. It has 
made as great achange in all the relations and balances and 
gravitations of power as the appearance of a new planet 
would in the system of the solar world.’’ Thus was the hu- 
miliation of our successful revolt tempered to the motherland 
by pride in the State created by her children. If we claim 
heritage in Bacon, Shakespeare and Milton, we also acknow]l- 
edge that it was for liberties guaranteed Englishmen by sa- 
cred charters our fathers triumphantly fought. While wisely 
rejecting throne and caste and privilege and an Established 
Church in their new-born State, they adopted the substance 
of English liberty and the body of English law. Closer rela- 
tions than with other lands, and a common language render- 
ing easy interchanges of criticisms and epithet, sometimes 
irritate and offend, but the heart of Republican America beats 
with responsive pulsations to the hopes and aspirations of the 
people of Great Britain. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS CELEBRATION, 


The grandeur and beauty of this spectacle are the eloquent 
witnesses of peace and progress. The Parthenon and the 
cathedral exhausted the genius of the ancient, and the skill 
of the medizeval architects, in housing the statue or spirit of 
Deity. In their ruins or their antiquity they are mute pro- 
tests against the merciless enmity of nations, which forced art 
to flee to the altar for protection. The United States welcome 
the sister Republics of the Southern and Northern Continents, 
and the nations and peoples of Europe and Asia, of Africa 
and Australia, with the products of their lands, of their skill 
and of their industry to this city of yesterday, yet clothed 
with royal splendor as the Queen of the Great Lakes. The 
artists and architects of the country have been bidden to 
design and erect the buildings which shall fitly illustrate the 
height of our civilization and the breadth of our hospitality. 
The peace of the world permits and protects their efforts in 
utilizing their powers for man’s temporal welfare. The result 
is this Park of Palaces. The originality and boldness of their 
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conceptions and the magnitude and harmony of their crea- 
tions are the contributions of America to the oldest of the 
arts, and the cordial bidding of America to the peoples of 
the earth to come and bring the fruitage of their age to the 
boundless opportunities of this unparalleled exhibition. 

If interest in the affairs of this world are vouchsafed to 
those who have gone before, the spirit of Columbus hovers 
over us to-day. Only by celestial intelligence can it grasp 
the full significance of this spectacle and ceremonial. 

From the first century to the fifteenth counts for little in 
the history of progress, but in the period between the fifteenth 
and the twentieth is crowded the romance and reality of hu- 
man development. Life has been prolonged, and its enjoy- 
ment intensified. The powers of the air and the water, the 
resistless forces of the elements, which in the time of the dis- 
coverer were the visible terrors of the wrath of God, have 
been subdued to the service of man. Art and luxuries which 
could be possessed and enjoyed only by the rich and noble, 
the works of genius which were read and understood only by 
the learned few, domestic comforts and surroundings beyond 
the reach of lord or bishop, now adorn and illuminate the 
homes of our citizens. Serfs are sovereigns and the people 
are kings. The trophies and splendors of their reign are 
commonwealths, rich in every attribute of great states, and 
united in a Republic whose power and prosperity and liberty 
and enlightenment are the wonder and admiration of the 
world. 

All hail, Columbus, discoverer, dreamer, hero and apostle ! 
We here, of every race and country, recognize the horizon 
which bounded his vision and the infinite scope of his genius. 
The voice of gratitude and praise for all the blessings which 
have been showered upon mankind by adventure is limited to 
no language, but is uttered inevery tongue. Neither marble 
nor brass can fitly form his statue. Continents are his monu- 
ment, and unnumbered millions, past, present and to come, 
who enjoy in their liberties and their happiness the fruits of 
his faith, will reverently guard and preserve, from century 
to century, his name and fame. 
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The true reformer is the one who sits at the prow and sees 
only God. But evermore God works by means. 

The best and briefest watchword for reform was given us by 
our English leader, and came to her in a heavenly voice at the 
parting of the ways seven years ago when she resolved to be 
aChristian: ‘‘Act asif God were, and you shall know He is.’’ 

Scientists, inventors, explorers all go forward by a working 
hypothesis: they lay down a certain plan of supposition and 
fill that in by action. The architect goes by his working plan 
in building ; and the Christian goes by his, in building that 
noblest of all edifices—character. To my mind the whole 
primer of Christian living may be condensed into these words : 
‘* Act as if God were, and you shall know He is.”’ 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

What we need beyond all things else is a crusade for total 
abstinence ; there are still too many people among us who 
twang away on their one Paganini string saying :—‘‘ God 
made alcohol.’’ They might say with just as much force, God 
made the Devil. What we must do is to get them to let the 
Devil alone whether in the form of alcohol or any other. As 
temperance specialists it is our work to close as many mouths 
as possible from being the drains through which this king of 
poisons finds its way into the organisms of mankind, where 
it debases, disintegrates, destroys. In one year over thirty 
thousand White Cross pledges were ordered from our publish- 
ing house ; I wish I knew how many total abstinence pledges 
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had been sent for in any given year—not so many, I am afraid. 
The circulation of the pledge is falling into disuse, for which 
we must all be sincerely sorry, but let us console ourselves by 
the certainty that the temperance tide is rising ; the progress 
of inventions which require clear brains for their handling ; 
the competition among manufacturers which makes it essen- 
tial that steady hands shall work their factories and forges; 
the dangers of locomotion on land and sea which require clear 
heads to steer the engine and the ship; the splendid develop- 
ment of athletic sports and the constantly increasing practice 
of physical culture; the reducing of hygiene to a science, 
and sanitation to a public government department, the experi- 
ments of chemists, the verdicts of physicians; all these are 
mightier levers for lifting people out of the sodden quagmire 
of strong drink than all the pledge signing that has ever been 
sought or secured. It is this view of mighty forces arrayed 
to push the mightiest of reforms which must give us perpetual 
courage. 


WOMEN AND DRINK IN ENGLAND. 


It is an astounding fact that eight thousand three hun- 
dred and seventy-three women have been arrested in the 
streets of London within the last year for being what the 
police call ‘‘drunk and disorderly.’’ The worst of it is that 
this number does not at all reveal the actual enormity of the 
situation, for it is almost wholly the lower classes that these 
figures represent. There are regular sets of drinking women 
who club together and treat each other and do not allow 
themselves to fall into the hands of the police, while the 
secret drinking of the most aristocratic classes swells still 
further the pitiable army, wholly from the mother sex, who 
are giving themselves to the devil through the voluntary in- 
sanity of alcohol. 

There could hardly be less brain applied to any subject 
than is evinced by the treatment of these women drinkers. 
Prison, fine and compulsion do very little to reform women 
who are subject to their compulsory code. The open selec- 
tion of barmaids as the very best caterers between the rum- 
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seller and his patron is to-day the foulest blot upon English 
civilization. I asked one of the noblest of English women 
how she accounted for the fact that it is no disgrace for a 
woman to be thus engaged, or to enter a dram-shop in Eng- 
gland, for we saw them coming and going just as men do, 
and bowed our heads as we noticed how many had little 
babies in their arms. The English woman answered that to 
America from England went the best survivals in brain and 
brawn of womanhood in the pioneer days of the Republic ; 
their lives, character, and habits set the keynote for all that 
is high, pure and true in the conduct of life. The customs 
that centered around them have not yet died out, but will 
most assuredly pass away with the enormous influx of for- 
eign population, if the mother country does not itself reform 
in respect to the customs and habits of the English-speaking 
women represented throughout its vast empire. For the 
ocean touches all shores, and the customs tolerated in Lon- 
don are as sure to spread as any other form of pestilence, so 
that in our outcry and warfare against the abomination of 
desolation represented by English women engaged in the 
liquor traffic we are but protecting American women from the 
same awful level of practice and opinion. The cry is now in 
England that the Government must establish refuges for its 
women drunkards. 

The precautions with which our country has this year 
guarded the people from the ravages of Asiatic cholera have 
been peremptory in the extreme, and although we must ever 
deeply regret that a panic-stricken population behaved with 
inhumanity to helpless and unprotected travelers, we applaud 
the foresight that has thus guarded our shores. Is it unrea- 
sonable, therefore, to hope that the same protecting care may 
some day be extended to a disease more devastating than the 
dreaded contagion—transmitted as it is by the laws of hevred- 
ity and the miasmatic conditions of impure homes ? 

Last year a saloon-keeper made the attempt to import 
barmaids:from London. ‘Twenty-four hours after this an- 
nouncement was made, telegrams and letters had gone to the 
white-ribboners urging them to concentrate against this new 
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outrage upon woman. Their petitions were immediately 
drawn up and issued by Mrs. Mary T. Burt and her sturdy 
clan—twenty-two thousand women of the Empire State con- 
centrated their efforts upon Albany and a law was passed 


prohibiting the hire of women in the dram-shops of the com- 
monwealth. 


PROHIBITION. 


The most portentous factor in American politics is the 
saloon. It has been recently stated that there are nine thou- 
sand saloons in New York City, and that on these saloons 
there are four thousand chattel mortgages, held almost wholly 
by twenty: wholesale dealers, brewers and distillers. These 
saloons control the votes of forty thousand men, and these 
forty thousand constitute the balance of power, so that we 
have twenty men who can swing the vote of New York City ; 
but as the city goes so goes the State; and as the State, so 
goes the nation. 

The presidential campaign will soon be over, and from the 
legislators of 1893 we think there is much to hope. The 
great danger is as always when sentiment has been made and 
is crystallizing into conviction and ballots, that a compromise 
will be foisted upon the temperance people. The Royal 
Commission appointed in Canada to investigate the liquor 
traffic furnishes a salient illustration of such compromise. 
The temperance people by immense exertions had gathered 
up one of the largest petitions known in the Dominion asking 
for prohibition, that was the bread for which they were hun- 
gering, but Parliament gave them the stone of a so-called 
Royal Commission to investigate the liquor traffic, but which 
was really what it has often been called—‘‘ A committee for 
the prevention of cruelty to saloon-keepers.’’ In like man- 
ner the temperance people of the United States will be urged 
to accept the nationalizing of the traffic as a compromise, 
because prohibition is the direst nightmare and the waking 
dread of the brewer and distiller. 

So far as ascertained no white-ribboner has been deflected 
in her onward march by the cry of nationalism. We have 
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studied the outcome in Sweden and Norway, we do not deny 
that some good results have been realized since those terrible 
days when if a man were seen rolling in the streets of Goth- 
enburg, the only question concerning him was whether he 
was rolling from too much drink or too little food! But the 
conditions in the Scandinavian peninsula and in the Great 
Republic are altogether different. We have already tested 
prohibition for well nigh half a century and we do not pro- 
pose such a right-about-face as shall make the government 
itself a monopolist in alcoholic drinks. We are experts and 
not A BC Darians; we know that prohibition does more to 
arrest drunkenness, wife-beating and murder than any other 
one law on our statute books. We know that prohibition 
cities have more empty jails and fewer locked up criminals in 
proportion to their population than any other cities. We 
know that when women have the ballot they help to choose 
such officers in a state and municipality as will enforce the 
law. 
WYOMING. 

The question is often asked, Why has not Wyoming, the 
only free state in the world, where women have every legal 
privilege enjoyed by men—why has not Wyoming a prohib- 
itory law? ‘The answer is not farto seek. Wyoming is a 
mountainous state, most of whose towns are isolated from 
railroads, and whose population is transient, as must be the 
case when mining and grazing are the two chief employments. 
No two classes of the population are so little likely to hear a 
voice behind them saying, ‘‘ move on’’ in reform work, as are 
these two (the isolated and the transient), hence Wyoming’s 
population lacks cohesion and esprit de corps, and has not yet 
asserted itself along religious or philanthropic lines; these 
naturally coming later than the lines of power indicated by 
political parties and financial trusts. A roving and well-nigh 
inaccessible population furnishes the most discouraging field 
to the reformer. Then we must remember that in the popula- 
tion of Wyoming, women form but one-fifth ; the temperance 
movement has had no such leadership and attention as it has 
received in older states, nor, I am frank to say, as it should 
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have received from us. Wyoming has been urged as a strate- 
gic position on the National W.C. T. U., year after year ; and 
it is my earnest hope that on this western soil and in this in- 
spiring atmosphere we may gain a truer rapport with our sis- 
ters in the gigantic young commonwealths that have sprung 
up amid the clear air of the mountains, and that we may sol- 
emnly declare that ‘‘the strength of the hills is His also,’’ 
who sent forth our Crusade mothers to the peaceful war. 

It is also true that the Republican party gave women the 
ballot in Wyoming ; all honor to them for this action. And 
President Harrison signed the bill establishing statehood ; all 
honor to him, a conservative Presbyterian elder, for taking 
this position. Women are above all things grateful, and in 
Wyoming they naturally stand by the great political organi- 
zation to which they owe their freedom. But unhappily that 
organization is committed to high license, as its favorite 
method of handling the liquor traffic, hence high license pre- 
vails and curses the beautiful free state. But it will not al- 
ways be, nor need it be so, long. A thorough organization of 
the women involves the co-operation of the best men; the 
women of Wyoming have become a proverb by reason of their 
opposition to candidates of known impurity of life, so that 
their moral efficiency in that state stands far higher than that 
of women in any other of equally heterogeneous and transi- 
tory population. With this as a solid basis on which to build, 
be it ours to help the women of Wyoming to realize and act 
so that the protection of their homes shall be ‘‘ the first con- 
cern of their good government.’ 

No more remarkable proof has been given in the annals of 
our time of the realization that the obligation for pure morals 
rests on man and woman equally, than is to be found in the 
political history of Sir Charles Dilke. Probably England has 
not had a more brilliant statesman in this era than was the 
leading member of the Liberal Cabinet, who did much to give 
larger liberty to England, but this noble record is to-day no 
offset to the fact that he has been co-respondent in one of the 
most odious divorce cases of this century. In the eyes of a 
majority of his countrymen, past services count as nothing 
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before his present disgrace. When Gladstone, on the eve of 
his return to power, was gathering his forces, it was feared by 
some that the exigencies of the situation and the great capa- 
bility of the ex-minister might cause the coming Premier to 
waver as to the line of conduct which he had taken with re- 
gard to Charles Stuart Parnell, and that he would weaken on 
the lines he had then so admirably laid down. The Women’s 
Liberal Federation was then in council; the whisper of such 
possibility was heard among its members, when in an instant 
a petition was set on foot which left no room for doubt that 
the women on whose work many Liberal candidates were de- 
pending, would make it impossible for any quarter to be given 
to one who had proved himself an enemy to all the interests they 
held most dear. They had learned at least this much that in 
this cause of purity ‘‘ when one woman suffers, all the mem- 
bers suffer with her.’’ The effect of this petition was instan- 
taneous ; all doubt was dispelled by an incisive reply from Mr. 
Gladstone, and the name of Sir Charles Dilke is conspicuous 
by its absence from the newly formed cabinet. The present 
English government is wise enough to read the signs of these 
times, and Parnell, the greatest party leader of our day, the 
man to whom at least Ireland owes as great a debt of grati- 
tude as to any of her brilliant patriots, lost the proud position 
of ‘‘uncrowned king’’ of Ireland, when final success was just 
before him —because a woman's honor suffered through him, 
and his fame could not be counted beside the loss of her fair 
name. With sucha record it would have been impossible 
even to have approached the country with a suggestion in 
favor of giving office to Sir Charles Dilke. This grievous po- 
litical calamity, and this ruin of personal character is not 
without a deep significance ; for let it be remembered that no 
cause, however great, can afford to choose men as its ex- 
pounders whose private life is not as spotless as the principles 
for which they publicly contend, and any party that will place 
men before principles, and adhere to a leader, because he has 
been a leader, rather than seek a righteous man because he is 
righteous, will invite shipwreck, desertion and destruction. 
Sir Charles Dilke was returned to Parliament by the votes of 
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men who had been as low in moral status as any in Great 
Britain, for only such would have given him their suffrages. 
He had for some years made himself popular among them by 
espousing the labor cause. But no greater calamity can be- 
fall any party than in recognizing the leadership of any man 
whose name is erased from the records of the pure and good. 
There is probably not a statesman in England of mere bril- 
liant powers than Sir Charles Dilke, nor one whose views on 
all public questions, save the mighty question of purity, are 
more consonant with those of Lady Henry Somerset, but be- 
cause of his defection and gross disloyalty to woman, she 
stood up against him on their behalf in the presence of a 
howling mob of coal miners, ready to utter her protest had 
they been civilized enough to listen. God grant that should 
a like calamity fall upon any political party in America, its 
leader shall not escape a like denunciation from lips as pure 
as hers. 

Women are never treated as if they were citizens except in 
bearing liabilities, paying taxes, and suffering the mischief 
which mismanagement brings upon the community. If we 
are ever to save the state, we must enfranchise the sex which 
at this moment has to bear the most painful burdens imposed 
by nature upon humanity, and which is much more acclima- 
tized to self-sacrifice for others than the sex which at present 
monopolizes the franchise. What lies at the root of every- 
thing? Give us the vote, that we may be recognized as if we 
were capable citizens. Give us the vote, in order that we 
may help in purifying politics, which at present can hardly 
be said to be so ideally pure that you can afford to refuse a 
helping hand. Give us the vote, in order that we may use 
it, and in using it exercise ourselves in the discharge of 
responsible duties, in the administration of affairs which 
form so large a part of the realms of most men. They 
accuse us of frivolity, but in the same breath deny us 
serious and responsible duties which we are eager to attempt. 
They sneer at us as unpractical, and at the same time shut us 
out of the school of practicability which is opened in every 
legislature, and then when they have endeavored to destroy 
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in our minds the very conception of patriotism and enthu- 
siasm, they marvel that the boys whom women bear and rear, 
do not dedicate themselves with enthusiasm to the unpaid 
service of their fellow-men. For the mother is the level 
which measures the rise of the rate of progress of the race. 
What men make their mothers to-day they will make their 
sons to-morrow. If ever there was a sacred cause which 
strikes at the root of the secret sorrows of the world it is this 
which claims for women all the privileges and all the duties 
and all the rights of citizenship. We are not mere foolish 
women clamoring for they know not what, we are humble- 
minded, but in dead earnest. We do not propose for the 
elevation and protection of women any mere spick and span 
scheme of our own invention. We have no such presump- 
tion. We have a much more simple and direct clue to the 
mystery of progress. We watch you to see what you con- 
sider indispensable for your own defense, for your own amel- 
ioration, and as we know that we are weaker and in many 
respects more backward than men, so much the more do we 
feel the necessity of demanding for the protection and develop- 
ment of woman the weak, at least all the political privileges 
which are regarded as indispensable for the protection and 
development of man the strong. For our own sake we claim 
the suffrage as an indefeasible human right. The heir to the 
ages should not be defrauded of her birthright by any new 
Salic Laws of the male monopolist and usurper. We do not 
ask this with bated breath and whispered sycophancy—we 
claim it as our natural right. We are human, and we ought 
to be treated as such. And whenever human society finds 
out that all of its affairs are really affairs of the family, it will 
learn that they should be managed not by one sex, but by 
two. The segregation of the sexes is an offense against nat- 
ure’s first law. The great word of the coming century is the 
career open to all that are capable, even if they are women. 
We make no limitations other than those imposed by nature, 
which are much too inexorable to need reinforcing by man- 
made legislation. We donot ask that women should do what 
they cannot do. If they cannot, that ends the controversy. 
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But there must be no a priori masculine decision as to what 
women can or cannot do. They must be allowed to put their 
capacity to the test, nor must the gate of the testing-house in 
state or in church be barred against the entry of any candi- 
date for trial, even if she be a woman. What we want is the 
recognition of the fact that there should be no more discrim- 
ination against a sex than there is against a sect. There is, 
indeed, more to be said in favor of religious persecution than 
against female disability. If you plied the rack vigorously, 
the heretic would sometimes undergo compulsory conversion 
to the creed of the persecutor. But no amount of evil disa- 
bilities inflicted upon woman can, in the nature of things, 
make them anything else but women. Therefore, we claim 
the Woman’s Ballot, as one of the most important objects for 
which we are working ; indeed, it includes prohibition and it 
includes everything else that is worth having. They are but 
corollaries and deductions from the right to vote. The 
woman’s vote is needed, first, for the woman herself, for self- 
respect is permanently impaired when you tell any class of 
persons that they are, as it were, born under an irrevocable 
curse which renders their opinions valueless to the state. 
But it is needed, secondly, for the man. It is not good for 
man to be alone in church and state, any more than in the 
family. Man deteriorates when deprived of the constant 
alliance and co-operation of women. 

Imagine how idiotic we should think it to confer the whole 
government of the world upon women and only women. They 
would not be so brutal but they would be just as mistaken as 
men. The half is less than the whole, whether the half is the 
male half or the female half, and if each is to do its best it 
must be joined to its natural complement. It has been said 
that the best gauge of the civilization of any society is the 
estimate it has of its women. Hence the women’s vote which 
would instantly and automatically raise the value of every 
man in the Republic, would tend to raise the standard of our 
civilization, and so, if woman’s suffrage is a necessity for the 
woman and for the man, it is no less a necessity for the state 
asawhole. It is not enough that women should be home 
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makers, but they must make the world itself a larger home. 
But to this end we must first of all set them at liberty. If 
we look over the worid we find that most of the duties of the 
household, which were formerly vested almost entirely in the 
woman are now interfered with at every turn by local or state 
or national legislature and administrations from which women 
are zealously excluded. This is the case in the great province 
of education. The education laws are framed by men, and 
administered by men, although necessity compels the employ- 
ment of many women as teachers. Sanitation laws are all 
framed and administered by men, even the laws of female 
labor which must restrict at every turn the liberty of the adult 
American woman are framed by the legislatures in which no 
woman sits, elected by voters not one of whom is a woman. 
It is the same with the question of the time when our 
children shall begin to labor, that also lies no longer in our 
hands. So far as the state is concerned, there has been for 
the last hundred years, and more especially for the last twenty- 
five, a steady, stealthy usurpation by the exclusively male sex 
of many of the privileges and prerogatives that were once 
almost exclusively woman’s. To demand the vote is, therefore, 
no monstrous piece of unregulated female ambition, it is the 
only way we can re-assertin the sphere into which so many of 
our household affairs are being removed, the rightful influences 
which we exercised in the home. The home was once almost 
a world apart in which the outside state interfered but little. 
In that home woman was queen. Now that kingdom has 
been invaded, her crown despoiled, her very children are 
taken possession of by the state. These changes are inevi- 
table. With the progress of civilization the claims of society 
grow, the domain of the unlimited freedom of individual 
relationship contracts. But woman, the dethroned queen, 
demands and has a right to demand that her position of equal 
authority in the home be recognized in the state, and that 
whenever the law interferes with the independence, the lib- 
erty, the children, or the property of a woman, she shall have 


as much right as men to be consulted at the ballot-box before 
that law goes into force. 
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I object to the fatuity that sets the woman who would 
‘‘mother’’ a state, a nation, or a race, over against the one 
who mothers her own offspring, as if the former lacked the 
motherly nature and character. Any one broad-minded 
enough to inquire into the experience of history, and cosmo- 
politan enough to generalize therefrom, knows that there is 
no real antagonism between women nobly famous and women 
heroically obscure. 

Men give the ballot to unmarried women and to widows : 
at most they give it to women who are rate payers. But when 
they do so, they strike a direct blow against their own theo- 
ries, and begin to hew down the very altar of marriage. I hold 
that the woman who has given sons and daughters to the 
state should be the first as she is the trustiest to have the 
ballot. 

Some regard it as a misfortune that this has beena year un- 
paralleled in our country in respect to strikes, lockouts, riots, 
indeed of every symptom that can confirm the truth of a 
mighty and growing unrest in the will and purpose of the 
masses. To me these symptoms are most hopeful. If disease 
is in the body politic by all means let it come to the surface ; 
the poorest physician among us knows that no outward appli- 
cation can cure the difficulty, only a blood medicine will reach 
it, for the difficulty is organic and deep-seated as nature itself. 
The failure of severe measures is the precursor of more gen- 
tle and reasonable treatment of the disease. In England, 
they have, in one particular at least, gone further than we 
toward a solution of the problem ; their boards of concili- 
ation, made up of employés chosen by their fellows and em- 
ployers in equal numbers, have been able to settle countless 
disputes without their ever getting to the public at all, and 
when conciliation fails there stands the board of arbitration, 
made up of three, one chosen by the employer, one by the 
employés, and these choosing a third ; the decision of these 
three to be final. If this simple method could but be enacted 
as the required legal method of settling disputes we should 
have gone a long way toward the adjustment of the mightiest 


difficulty in the material forces of civilization. It isa most 
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hopeful fact that the president of one of our largest consoli- 
dated railway combinations declares that only by profit-sharing 
can strikes be prevented ; the employé must feel that he owns 
part of the road, that he may own all that he will by stead- 
fast industry. Women are peaceable by nature and practice. 
I sometimes wonder if our department of peace and arbitra- 
tion might not be more of a felt factor in these great emergen- 
cies. We sent our gently-expressed protest to the leaders of 
capital and labor in the great Homestead war, but the pope’s 
bull fired off at a comet had not less efficiency. If this depart- 
ment would put in circulation a petition to Congress and the 
state legislatures urging that laws be so framed as to require 
these boards of reconciliation and arbitration, the white-rib- 
boners might bring their flag of truce on many a field where 
wrathful men contend in strife that promises to reach ere long 
the full dimensions of civil war. 

In England the Labor Question is more simple than with us, 
because the sturdy labor class is made up of native-born men 
and women who devotedly love the land of their birth, and 
only wish to see it become more equal in its justice toward all 
its sons and daughters. The infinite patience of the poor in 
England is one of the best proofs that human nature has in it 
something divine, and no lover of his kind can help believing 
that such steadfast devotion to country and romantic loyalty 
to old traditions and relationships, shall be ere long rewarded 
through the peaceful revolution at the ballot-box, by which 
that glorious land shall become in form, what it is in fact fast 
becoming—the greatest of republics. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times is the inter- 
est taken by men and women of the highest opportunity in 
England in the progressive movements of the working classes. 
Lord Roseberry spoke recently at the opening of a new Poly- 
technic Institute in London, on the dignity of manual labor, 
and expressed his rejoicing at the decline of prejudice against 
hand-work. He ranked the artisan above the clerk, saying 
that he earned more, had a better future before him, and that 
it was a proud thing for England that she was able to say that 
to-day, beside the first peer of the realm there sits in the 
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London County Council a working man: that the same is 
true in the government offices ; that a working man is a min- 
ister in Gladstone’s cabinet ; and that in the House of Com- 
mons there are half a dozen already members. No career is 
now closed to the artisan. The key-note of the future will be 
the yoking of head and hand-work, and those who now seek 
starvation in the form of clerkships, as Lord Roseberry said, 
will find that the delicate white hand is by no means so sure 
to wave the flag of success and the laurel of achievement as 
the strong, hard hand of the builder, the mechanic, the 
engineer. 

The outcome of all this education is sure to be the rehabili- 
tation of labor, and I fully believe those are now living who 
will feel disgraced if they have not the power ingeniously to 
set themselves to some handicraft and prove by their results 
the skill they have attained. Ina socialistic condition, union 
between head and hand-work will be the chief corner-stone. 

In Glasgow, Scotland, municipal socialism is a success so far 
astried. Nocity has a better supply of water, and the works 
are controlled and owned by the citizens. The manufacture 
and supply of gas, the power of generating and supplying 
electricity, public markets, and ere long street railways, which 
are already the property of the municipality, will be controlled 
and worked for the benefit of the citizens. 

It is natural for Prohibitionists to say as they do with suffi- 
cient frequency, that the labor people and ourselves can never 
act in harmony; but it is also well to remember that no 
saloon-keeper is allowed to join the Knights of Labor, that 
no word in favor of the traffic has ever been secured from any 
Labor Society yet in any country ; and as the last straw on 
the surface of the rising tide, be it often repeated among us 
that the great Labor Congress that met in Glasgow in Sep- 
tember, 1892, after having received a large delegation from 
the most notable of the Scottish Temperance Societies, and 
listened to a memorial offered by it, refused next day to re- 
ceive or listen to a reply to that memorial presented by the 
leading brewers and liquor dealers of the city. We are in 
a great hour and acrisis momentous to humanity. I hold 
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that he or she who does not in these crucial days make for 
harmony of action among reformers, writes a record thereby 
which posterity will cover with infamy, and which will rankle 
in the hearts of those who promote discord rather than unity, 
deeper than any other wounds their lives have known. 

Upon the earliest flags of the Revolutionary war we find 
the words, ‘‘ Unite or die.’’ Well might they be inscribed on 
the flags of the three great armies now moving with more cer- 
tain tread than ever hitherto toward a common point of attack 
upon the plain of that great battle which shall close and con- 
secrate and crown the twentieth century. The Temperance 
Army, the Labor Army, the Women’s Suffrage Army must 
‘unite or die.”’ 

The difficult point in the whole controversy isthis : capital- 
ists can combine to say that they will not give work to any- 
body who belongs toa labor association. But thisis precisely 
equivalent to saying that capital declines to give employment 
to any laborers who are able to utilize the power of associa- 
tion in defense of wages ; but this power of association is the 
only power that labor has; when you take it away you have 
reduced labor to the grade of serfs, and in every country ex- 
cept a republic you can hold it in that condition perpetually. 

Yet every one of these laborers has a vote and their highest 
wisdom will be to combine their ballots ;—nobody can hinder 
them from doing that, against capitalism as represented by 
political parties. For capitalists would like to have a mo- 
nopoly of combination as well of everything else. This mo- 
nopoly, however, they must not be allowed to attain. The 
employment of mercenary troops to paralyze the laborer’s 
power of combination by putting a Pinkerton rifle in his face, 
is something that Americans will not permit; this, at least, 
has been proved by the outcome of the great strikes of ’92. 
But the surest way out of all these difficulties is to our vision 
the combinations of ballots by temperance men, working men, 
and woman suffragists, the very first use to be made of such 
combination being to unclasp the fetters that hold the hands 
of women from the ballot-box. The time is not yet, but it 
will come, for the subtle affinities of great reforms and the 
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dire necessities of reformers will draw their representatives to- 
gether whether they will or not. Robert Browning left his 
best legacy to humanity when he spoke in those words that 
were echoed back after he had passed beyond the strife of 
time : 
One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward : 
Never doubted clouds would break, never dreamed that 


Right were worsted, wrong would triumph ; held we 
Fall to rise: are baffled to fight better ; sleep to wake. 


In the difficulties of the present political crisis, may we 
make these words our own. 


PURITY WORK. 

The white cross work, as it is popularly called, is the 
glorious crown of the W. C. T. U. Woman in olden times 
and, alas, even in these days, is held to exist simply and solely 
as the indispensable appendage of man. He is the unit, she 
the cipher. Woman is necessary to help man. Nor have 
any women yet arisen who are so presumptuous as to say that 
man was created to help woman. We have seen thus far the 
jealous exclusion of women from every sphere but that which 
man compels them to occupy for the purposes of his pleasure 
and for the perpetuation of the race. Here in America we 
have made some progress toward the recognition of a higher 
and better deal. But it is necessary to supplement the 
attempt to restore woman to her rightful position as a human 
being by another attempt not less strenuous, and to elevate 
man above the merely brutal or even worse than brutal mire 
of animalism into which he has sunk, in all save Christian 
homes. The mere concession of justice will do much to 
remove a great deal of the misery which the habit of degra- 
dation inflicts upon women. But if it were possible to have 
a society of men and women all economically independent 
and all equal before the law and the ballot-box it would still 
be possible to have a corrupt and immoral society. I do 
not say that you would have such a society, I hope, pray 
and believe that you would not. But what is quite obvious 
to any who reflect is that if you had such a society there 
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would no longer be two standards of morality. There would 
only be one standard, and the question which we have to 
help to decide is which standard it must be. Are our girls to 
be as free to please themselves by indulging in the lawless 
gratification of every instinct of curiosity and passion as our 
boys? That is the question which will come home to us more 
and more with every advance in the emancipation of woman 
from her old conditions of vassalage. We must not blind our- 
selves to the fact that when woman is recognized as a human 
being as distinct as man, with equal rights, equal privileges 
and an equal claim to develop her own nature and to shape 
her own destiny, she will either accept man’s standard of 
morality, or she will induce him to accept her own. There is 
much in man’s standard which women will do well to accept, 
but in relation to the question of morality as between men and 
women, the acceptance of the male standard would be a 
degradation unspeakable. The fire of woman’s ballot will 
burn out the haunt of infamy and burn in the single standard 
of a white life for two. 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The World’s Fair is bound to be the world’s wonder. 


Women have a hand in it this time and will add the touch of 


homelikeness that has never been present in any other ex- 
hibition of the kind in like degree. The Woman’s Building, 
the Woman's Dormitory, the Children’s Pavilion, these are 
new names, full of suggestions, dear to the heart as well as 
to the head. It was left for Chicago (a city so young that 
it is but a few weeks since that a lady died who was the 
first white girl born within its limits, but which has now 
nearly a million and a half of people, all of which have con- 
gregated at the head of Lake Michigan within the lifetime of 
one fragile woman) to present to the world the many-sided 
possibilities of this mightiest object-lesson. White-ribboners 
will be out in force at that great gathering of the nations, 
and the World’s W. C. T. U., backed up by the National 
society, can make itself one of the most palpable and amelior- 
ating forces of those gala days. 
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SUNDAY CLOSING. 


So much has been said by me in previous addresses, and so 
thoroughly is the subject understood by our white-ribboners, 
through the capable and constant presentation of it by Mrs. 
Jane C. Bateham, superintendent of the department for Sab- 
bath Observance, that it would be superfluous for me to dwell 
at length upon the subject now. Suffice it that we should 
constantly reiterate the standard arguments so frequently 
repeated. 

This question is between the native and foreign-born 
people. Americans must be on their guard. State legisla- 
tures, so far as they have acted at all, have ordered their 
state exhibits closed. Petitions to Congress against Sunday 
opening represent forty millions of our population. The act 
of Congress authorizing the Exposition requires that the laws 
of the state in which it is held shall be obeyed: the laws of 
Illinois forbid Sunday work. No International Fair con- 
ducted by English-speaking people has ever opened its doors 
on Sunday. Out of forty-four states and five territories all 
but two have laws against Sunday toil, traffic and turmoil. 
At least fifty thousand employés would be necessary if the 
Fair were kept open. 

Twenty-five thousand locomotive engineers have petitioned 
against Sunday opening, and numerous associations of labor- 
ing men have done the same. It is unfair to the better ele- 
ment of Chicago to pour in upon them hundreds of thousands 
of Sunday excursionists during the Exposition. The best 
exhibition we could make during the Exposition is the 
American Sabbath. It has universally been considered by 
our greatest statesmen from the beginning as one of the chief 
causes of the stability of the Republic. 

This is a Christian country and Christians are commanded 
to remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Whatever our 
personal views concerning the details of this plan, we must 
stand solidly as an association in the emergency that faces us. 
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AGGRESSIVE CHRISTIANITY AMONG PARIAHS 
AND BRAHMINS. 


(Continued from the November Our Day.) 
IV. 

This is what the gospel is doing apart from the results 
tabulated in our missionary reports. My friends, you can no 
more tell what the gospel of Christ is doing in India by the 
tabulated results in our missionary reports than you can tell 
what the sunshine is doing by the wheat that is garnered into 
the elevators. Hindooism at its stronghold is being so tre- 
mendously smitten by the gospel that there is scarcely a city 
or a town within the radius of missionary influence where 
Hindooism is not already modified by the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. An old Hindoo pundit, a magistrate occupying a 
high position in Southern India, said to me: ‘‘ Mr. Pentecost, 
I have listened to every one of your sermons for five weeks. 
I do not believe that you will make many converts among the 
Brahmins; but I am ready to concede that the Christian 
missionaries in the last twenty-five years have modified all 
Hindooism—nay, that whilst you are making slow progress 
in the conversion of Brahmins, you are making rapid prog- 
ress in the Christianizing of Hindooism.’’ You may say 
that is not exactly what we are endeavoring to accomplish in 
India, but I mention that as one of the irresistible side forces 
that are going out from the missionary enterprise. When the 
Hindoo says that we are Christianizing Hindooism he means, 
‘¢ We are perforce compelled to abandon the whole idolatrous 
element of Hindooism and to confess it to be a superstition 
and degradation to worship idols, and we are compelled to 
accept the New Testament ethics as the basis of all practical 
righteousness as between man and man.’’ 

I need not tell you what the impact of Christianity has 
done upon Hindooism in respect to the fact that Hindooism is 
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being broken into a hundred fragments. Ygu know of the 
Brahmo Somaj. That is a cleavage from Hindooism which 
would never have come but for the impact of Christianity. 
Chunder Sen was inspired by the gospel of Jesus Christ. He 
was led to see that Hindooism was a superstition, that at its 
bottom it was rotten, so far as ethics are concerned ; that 
there was not one god in the whole Hindoo pantheon that 
was fit to set before the people as an example of righteous- 
ness. Hence, we have the Brahmo Somaj, which exalts the 
New Testament above every religious book and makes Jesus 
Christ the one perfect image and example of God, though 
they deny His deity and reject the atonement and deny the 
fact of the resurrection. 

In the northwest provinces we have another great sect, 
which boldly denies and repudiates the whole idolatrous part 
of Hindooism and goes back to the ethical teachings of the 
Rig Veda ; they are theists; they have hardly gotten so far 
in their progress as the Brahmos have, but they have been 
cleft away from Hindooism. In the Punjab we have the new 
Somaj, which is making even more rapid progress. The 
founder of that order sent me a copy of their confession of 
faith. There was not a single line or sentiment in it that was 
not boldly and badly plagiarized from the New Testament. 
The same is practically true of the Somaj sect in the Bom- 
bay district. They are deists at the worst; Unitarians 
and theists at the best. Now these cleavages have all 
occurred under the impact of Christianity. No such thing 
was ever known in India until the gospel came. Moham- 
medanism made no cleavage. Buddhism centuries ago swept 
over India, but the Brahmins succeeded in deifying Buddha 
as the ninth incarnation. They embraced Buddha and 
strangled Buddhism, and drove it out of India. They would 
fain do that with Christ, but Christ will not be embraced by 
Hindooism. 

V. 

I have no time to speak of the magnificent work that Chris- 
tian women are doing in India. What fools we were ever to 
think we could evangelize India without a Woman’s Board ! 
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It was never meant that man should live alone, and it cer- 
tainly will never be practical for man to work alone on the 
foreign mission field. God made woman to be man’s help- 
meet both in the home and in gospel work. Paul, himself, 
who by some of our sisters is not supposed to be the greatest 
patron of women, said: ‘‘ Help those women that labored 
with me in the gospel.’’ [Applause.] The work that Chris- 
tian women are doing in India in the way of setting before 
the Hindoo women a new type of womanhood is worth more 
this present day, ten times over, than all the converts they 
are bringing to the missionaries for baptism. ‘To give you a 
little illustration of the splendid heroism of our Christian 
women in India I will tell you of one young lady whom I 
knew in Calcutta and came to reverence and love very much, 
for her work’s sake as well as for her own sake. I was talk- 
ing with her one day about her work. She was working 
with the lowest class of Mohammedan women in Calcutta, 
where she had been for seven years. I said to her: ‘‘ Have 
you won any converts from these Mohammedan women ?’’ 
‘*No,’’ she said, with a little tremble in her voice, ‘‘I do not 
know of one woman who has been converted and I have been 
in and out of their houses for seven years.’’ I said: ‘‘It 
must be very discouraging work.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ it is 
very discouraging.’’ ‘‘Do you often get homesick ?’’ 
‘*Ves,’’ she said, ‘‘I am often homesick.’’ ‘‘ Why don’t 
you throw it all up and go home?’’ The tears which had 
been rolling down her cheeks suddenly stopped, the tremu- 
lous lips became firm, her eyes flashed, and she said: ‘‘ Not 
for a hundred worlds would I go home!’’ That is the stuff 
that the women are made of who go to India. [Applause.] 
Working, suffering, with their hearts broken with homesick- 
ness, and weighed down with discouragement, yet they be- 
lieve in God and that God has sent them and they would 
rather die than surrender the mission God has put into their 
hands. I have been made ashamed a thousand times of the 
wretched, half-hearted consecration which I have ever made 
of myself when I have been in the presence of those splendid 
missionaries all over India. 
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The particular object that carried me to India was that I 
might preach the gospel—the same gospel, and in the same 
way and in connection with the same methods, that as an 
evangelist I had used at home. I had come to know that 
there were perhaps accessible a million educated English- 
speaking, Indian gentlemen. There are Christian colleges 
and government colleges all over the land. The aspiration of 
every young Indian, especially a Brahmin, is to receive an 
English education. How sensitive they are on this point I 
will illustrate. I was told that it would be impossible to hold 
this student class of Brahmins in an audience throughout a 
whole discourse—that they would slip out by ones and twos 
and threes, and that I might begin with a congregation of 
five hundred and be happy if I closed with a congregation of 
fifty. Well, in addressing these young men I found my con- 
gregation doing just that thing and I was greatly troubled 
about it. Everything was new to me and this experiment 
which I was trying to make was not yet solved. But I said 
one thing as I saw these young men slipping out: ‘‘I- find 
that some of the gentlemen here do not understand English. 
[Laughter.] I sympathize with them greatly, because I 
know that it must be very tedious to sit and listen to an 
address which they do not understand. ‘Therefore I will 
pause while the young men who do not understand English 
may retire.’ There were probably fifty men on their feet as 
I said these words and they sat down as if they had been 
shot. [Laughter.] They did not want to have it appear that 
they did not understand English. They would rather sit and 
listen to me an hour and a half than to budge one inch. You 
could not have pulled them out with a derrick. 

I preached in Calcutta every night for eight weeks to con- 
gregations of educated, English-speaking natives, nine-tenths 
of them Brahmins. I have seen some Brahmins defying all 
precedent, braving all reproach, stand boldly on their feet in 
the presence of five hundred of their fellows, asking that the 
Christian God might have mercy upon them. I have some 
seventy cards in my possession signed by Brahmins, indicat- 
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ing their desire to be Christians and to serve Jesus Christ, 
only they did not want their names published, for they were 
not yet prepared to make their confession openly. These 
young men have taken one great step towards Christ. Since 
I left Calcutta I have learned that about one dozen of them 
have been baptized. Others are coming on. They are con- 
stantly saying: ‘‘ Be patient with us; we have insuperable 
difficulties to overcome.’’ You and I do not know what it 
means to forsake father and mother, and houses, and lands, 
and wives and brothers and sisters, and not only be hurled 
out of our own community but cast into the very mud and 
mire of society, and throw back upon those whom we love 
best all the reproach of our disgrace. That is what they 
have faced, God help them and God pity them ! 

In the city of Lucknow, after preaching for three weeks to 
the educated Brahmins in that city, I proposed to them that 
they should have a series of meetings and, if they liked, they 
might traverse my preaching. They said if I would come 
and listen they would do so. I said I would, and so they 
commenced three successive meetings. They selected five 
men, eminent for knowledge and for skill in debate. There 
Was one magistrate, two barristers and a judge; fifteen hun- 
dred natives gathered together in the hall, more than ever 
had come before. The Brahmin magistrate sat in the chair 
and opened the meeting. The first speaker was a Brahmin 
pundit of some reputation who was trying to meet what I had 
denied, namely, that the doctrine of the fatherhood of God 
and brotherhood of man, which they are constantly teaching 
as the substance of their faith, was not found in the Brahmin- 
ical scriptures but was a plagiarism from the New Testament. 
This pundit borrowed some English school books and read a 
few passages in the Sanskrit and from the Vedas, and after 
having read for fifteen minutes the chairman said to him that 
he thought his texts were irrelevant to the case, and he had 
better bring his address to a close. After that one of the 
barristers arose and made a very ingenious address in which 
he extolled a great many of the Christian doctrines which un- 
consciously they have taken upon themselves, and repudiated 
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all the gross things of idolatry which he said no true Hindoo 
now believed in or ever believed in. They were mere excres- 
cences upon Hindooism and did not properly belong to the 
religion. He gave us a good Unitarian address on morals. 
Then followed another speaker who said that he was 
ashamed of the gentleman who had just preceded him for so 
outrageously misrepresenting Hindooism, and he spent his 
twenty-five minutes in attacking the man who had gone be- 
fore him. The next man said, in substance, that he was 
sorry that he had ever lived to see the time when standing 
upon the platform with representative natives there was not 
one man who seemed to understand what Hindooism was. 
[Laughter.] The five men in the hour and a half which they 
had taken to speak were literally at each others’ throats dur- 
ing the whole evening, until the grave old Brahmin, who 
seemed to know that there was something the matter though 
he did not know just what, said he thought that it was time 
to close the meeting, and he would ask his friend, Dr. Pente- 
cost, to come to the platform and make the closing address. 
[Laughter and applause.] Well, I went to the platform and 
I thanked the gentlemen for their addresses, and said I had 
listened with profound interest to them, and that I could only 
wish if I were going to stay in India for another twelve 
months, that I should like toemploy these five men to go with 
me as assistant evangelists. [Laughter.] I give you that as 
an illustration of the fact that Hindooism, under the impact 
of Christianity, breathing the new atmosphere that is being 
created by missionary labor in India, has lost its consistency 
from the Punjab to Madras and from the Himalayas up in 
Bengal down to the Cape. You cannot find one man who is 
consistent with another in expounding Hindooism to-day. 
They have been so permeated and smitten with Christianity 
that they do not know to-day what they believe, and they 
are only held by two things: The remnants of a dominant 
superstition, and their social status. 


: VII. 
In the city of Poona I preached five weeks to the English 
and Eurasians; then I proposed to go tothe old city and 
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preach to the Brahmins. We consulted some eminent men 
and one of the Governor’s council said to me that if I would 
give three addresses of a semi-secular character he thought 
that he could gather an audience forthree nights. But I said 
I had not come there to speak on semi-secular subjects ; I was 
there for the sole purpose of preaching the doctrine of the gos- 
pel. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I will tell you frankly that perhaps 
out of curiosity they may come to hear you once, but I would 
not answer for the respect shown you if you preach simply 
the doctrine of the gospel. The Hindoos are not in love with 
that doctrine ; they do not care for your Christ, and especially 
the Brahmins are not particularly favorable to Christianity.’’ 
‘* Well,’’ I said, ‘‘at any rate, let us try.’’ He said, ‘‘ You 
may try and if my presence will do you any good I will go 
for three nights and sit on the platform, but what will you 
preach about ?’’ Iwas advised by my friend, Mr. Small, to 
give two or three subjects that would seem to veil my thought 
a little, so I said: ‘‘I will preach the first night on the unity 
and diversity of the races.’’ I thought that would sufficiently 
veil my thoughts. So I took two passages of Scripture. I 
read the story of the Tower of Babel and I said that this was 
the beginning of the diversity of races and religion. Hitherto 
the race had been a unit but now it has been broken up. 
Then I read the story of Pentecost and showed that the gospel 
was preached and that men of all nations of the earth gath- 
ered at Jerusalem and heard the gospel in their own tongues, 
and I said that that was the beginning of the new unity of 
the races. It was gathered about Jesus Christ. That was all 
I had to do with the unities and diversities of the race, and 
from that moment I began to preach Christ. My friend said : 
‘That was very good ; the people were wonderfully interested; 
what are you going to preach about to-morrow night?”’ 
‘* The Incarnation.’’ ‘‘Oh, no; don’t preach about the In- 
carnation. Why, we have had 330,000,000 incarnations here 
in India. We can tell more about incarnation in a minute 
than you Westerners can tell in all your life.’’ ‘‘ Well, Iam 
going to preach on the Incarnation, and I am going to show 
that Jesus Christ revealed God, that He was the express image 
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of His father’s person and the brightness of His glory, and I 
will leave you to contrast the revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
with any fancied God you have by any supposed incarna- 
tion.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I am very sorry, because you 
won't get a third audience.’’ I preached on the Incarnation. 
There were 1,200 men present. They crowded the building 
to the roof ; every inch of room was taken. My friend was 
much pleased. ‘‘ That was very. remarkable,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
they stayed and listened through all of that. What are you 
going to preach on to-morrow night?’’ I told him that I 
should preach on the atonement. ‘‘ On the atonement,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘ why, do you not know that if there is anything that 
a Hindoo hates and rejects absolutely it is the doctrine of 
the atonement?’’ ‘‘ Yes, I heard so, and that is the reason I 
am going to preach on it.’’ ‘‘ You will not have another 
audience if you preach on the atonement.’’ Nevertheless, 
the place was crammed again to the roof, and I preached from 
the text, ‘‘ How that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures.’’ My friend said to me afterward: ‘‘I am glad 
you have got through with these three addresses without dis- 
turbance and with good audiences.’’ But I said: ‘‘Iam go- 
ing to preach to-morrow night.’’ ‘‘ But you only announced 
three services.’’ ‘‘ I know it, but I have decided to announce 
three more. I have hired the theater for a week.’’ ‘‘I advise 
you not to. You have done well ; you have done remarkably, 
and have had less disturbance than I have ever seen here, but 
what are you going to preach on to-morrow night?’ ‘I 
think I will preach on the resurrection.’’ ‘‘ What! On the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead ?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ ‘‘ No- 
body believes that.’’ ‘‘ Well, it is high time that they did 
believe it.’’ ‘‘ I suppose you will be saying that the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ is the final proof that Jesus Christ is 
the sonof God?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘ They won't believe it.’’ Still 
I preached on the resurrection and the place was crammed. 
My friend asked me: ‘‘ What are you going to preach on to- 
morrow night?’’ ‘‘ I am going to preach on the New Birth.’’ 
‘*In any case,’’ he said, ‘‘do not preach on that. For aman 
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that picks out malapropos subjects to preach to the Hin- 
doos you beat any man that I have ever seen.’’ 

I speak of this only to show how these men were held and 
ofttimes bowed and their faces wet with tears as I told them 
the story of the Cross and emphasized those old gospel truths 
to them. It is the one thing that the Hindoo rejects ; it is the 
one thing that the Hindoo needs; it is the one thing that 
amid all his superstition and all his philosophy he knows 
that he needs. I say to you, gentlemen of the Board, that 
you might as well close every mission that you have in India 
as to modify the speech of the New Testament on the question 
of Christ and His salvation. [Loud applause.] Any modifi- 
cation of the old gospel of Christ pleases the- Hindoo. He 
begins to congratulate you that you are coming over to Hin- 
dooism whenever you modify that gospel. 

In the city of Lahore I have been preaching for three weeks 
to an educated, English-speaking Indian audience. The hall 
would hold nine hundred people. The first night there were 
sixty present ; at the end of a week the building was full ; at 
the end of three weeks there was not standing room. It was 
crowded and cramped with the leading native gentlemen of 
Lahore to hear the gospel. The last night came. It had 
been my custom every night in closing the meeting to sing 
the doxology myself in which some of the native Christians 
and Eurasians would join, and then I would reach up my 
hands and pronounce the benediction. A few of these would 
rise, but the natives would sit splendidly erect, perfectly 
courteous, without bowing their heads or rising from their 
seats. Then they would go out quietly and reverently as 
they always did. I pronounced the benediction on the last 
night and as I stepped down off of the platform there came 
into my heart a great swelling desire to say one more word to 
those splendid men who in those three weeks I had learned to 
love with a great yearning love. Just as they were about to 
leave I lifted up my hands and said, ‘‘One moment, gentle- 
men.’’ They all quietly sat down. ‘‘I have been preaching 
to you for three weeks and you have been listening to me with 
a courtesy and attention which I have scarcely ever seen 
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equaled in my life. The love of God in my heart for you is 
very great. I have longed for you with a longing that I 
cannot express that you might know Jesus Christ and through 
Him know God, who is eternal life. But I have been grieved 
beyond all expression to-night as I reached out my hands to 
pronounce the benediction and invoke the blessing of the 
Christian’s God that not one of you rose in this company. A 
few native Christians on either side, the Europeans that are 
here, and a number of Eurasians have arisen to receive that 
blessing ; but not one of you have indicated a desire to receive 
it. Now I am moved to pronounce that blessing again. If 
there is a gentleman among you who would like in your own 
heart of hearts to receive that blessing from the Christian’s 
God, from Him who is my Saviour and your Saviour, whilst I 
reach out my hands will you just rise in token of your desire 
for that blessing ?”’ 

I do not exaggerate, friends ; it was as real to me as any- 
thing in my life. After a momentof silence, which seemed to 
be indecision, in which it looked as if I would suffer a great 
disappointment and in a certain sense humiliation, there came 
through that room, as sensibly as if every window had been 
opened and a breeze had passed over that audience, the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God. After a moment they seemed 
bowed under it; and then as one man six hundred of those 
men sprang to their feet, folded their arms as their custom is 
and bowed their heads whilst I said, ‘‘ The blessing of God 
the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Ghost, be and 
abide with you forever more.’’ 

That, it seems to me, tells the story of how the Spirit of 
God is brooding over that great land, how hundreds and 
thousands of men in the highest ranks of life are being pre- 
pared for the gospel of the Son of God. ‘Thousands of these 
men are passing out of government colleges and Christian 
colleges, making up a mighty stream of influence through 
that population, and I say it with the remembrance in my 
heart of all the heroic work of the missionaries, there is 
scarcely a man in India to preach the gospel tothem. The 
missionaries cannot go to them because they are over-bur- 
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dened with the legitimate work about their bungalows. 
These men will not go in any numbers to the ordinary mis- 
sionary meetings. 

VIII. 

God, it seems to me, has opened the way, and my special 
plea is for some of our brethren here to take a six months’ 
vacation from their own church work and go to India and 
preach to these men. Your church can spare you to visit 
Palestine. I have never seen the Holy Land. I would 
rather spend three months in India preaching the gospel of a 
risen Christ than spend a hundred years around the doubtful 
spot where the dead Christ lay. [Loud applause.] Take a 
six months’ vacation. One month will take you to India, 
another will bring you home; that leaves you November, 
December, January and February in India. Starting at Cal- 
cutta, go to Lahore, to Lucknow, to Poona, to Bombay, to 
Madras, where you will always be able to gather an audience 
of from six hundred to a thousand splendidly endowed youth, 
with a large measure of Western culture, already infidel as to 
Hindooism, trembling in the balance as to whether they will 
go over permanently into agnosticism or whether they will be 
won to Jesus Christ. There is not a man preaching to them. 
Why can you not go for six months? Let your church sup- 
ply your place and pay your expenses. Asa result, if we can 
keep up a fire upon those educated men for the next ten 
years, Hiudooism is done for at the top, as Hindooism is 
already practically done for at the bottom. If we do not win 
these men, if we do not turn back the tide of infidelity and 
agnosticism, then the education that we are giving them is a 
sword in their hands which they will use to fight us with. 
At present all the instrumentalities of western civilization are 
fighting for Christ, as the stars fought against Sisera. If we 
embrace our opportunity that great land with its teeming mil- 
lions may be laid at the feet of Jesus as Jericho was laid at the 
feet of Joshua, and it will only remain for us in another quar- 
ter of a century to gather out of the great mass of ruins, 
stones made alive to be built together into a new temple of 
the Lord to be dwelt in by his Holy Spirit. [Loud applause. ] 
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LIQUOR AND LAWLESSNESS AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


ADDRESS OF REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS TO THE COLUMBIAN 
COMMISSION, OCTOBER 19, 1892. 


Senator Hawley, in a great speech in the United States 
Senate, estimated that the large bodies which had indorsed 
the World’s Fair petitions by vote represented forty mil- 
lions of people, counting the members and their families. 
This figure is reached by making the usual allowance that 
there are three times as many individuals in the families of a 
church as are members of it. There were, in 1890, thirteen 
millions of members in those evangelical churches whose 
general conferences and assemblies and conventions indorsed 
the petitions, and they were also indorsed by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Farmers’ Alliance, and many 
other bodies which include members of yet other churches 
and members of no church. 

It should be remembered that all, or nearly all the petitions 
of the church congresses asked for the exclusion of liquor 
selling from the World’s Fair as well as for Sabbath closing ; 
and the case against liquor selling acquires a still greater 
strength than its companion reform in the way of petitions in 
that the Catholic Total Abstinence Society joins in the pro- 
test against liquor selling, while the opposing petitions in the 
case of the liquor selling are fewer than in the matter of the 
Sabbath ; indeed, the petitions for liquor selling in the Fair 
are too few to count. Those who desire ‘ha/ are ashamed to 
petition for it. 

But my purpose to-day is not to urge the temperance argu- 
ments that lie back of these petitions of past months and 
years, but to present six hundred zew petitions that oppose 
liquor selling in the Fair, partly on grounds of law and order, 
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which even those who are not radical temperance men can 
hardly disregard. 

The local directory’s liquor contracts violate the charter. 
Many of the petitions ask the Commission to ‘‘ prevent our 
nation from becoming a rumseller to the world by illegal 
liquor selling at a German beer garden and otherwise in our 
national Exhibition.’’ If you allow liquor selling at the 
Fair, legally or illegally, you will make each prohibition 
state a rum-seller, as it is a part of the nation that conducts 
the Fair through this Commission, and every prohibition 
county and town and every temperance man will also be made 
a partner of the liquor dealers. We protest against this. 

Most of the petitions ask the Commission to ascertain 
whether it be true, as stated on the floors of Congress, and in 
the press, that the local managers have made contracts in vio- 
lation of the local option law of Hyde Park, and of the IIli- 
nois law against the sale of liquors at fairs, and so of the na- 
tional charter made for the Fair by Congress, which requires 
that state laws shall be observed in the contracts and conduct 
of the Fair; and also whether the local option law and Sab- 
bath law are not already being violated, and if any such vio- 
lations of law, present or prospective, are found, that the Com- 
mission will use its veto power against such lawlessness. 

The six hundred petitions which modestly and respectfully 
ask the attention of the Commission to these questions of 
law and order were in nearly all cases adopted in public 
meetings—the best form of petitioning—by organizations each 
representing a membership from fifty to five thousand, a few 
larger still as in the case of the Temperance Committee of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, the Kentucky Sabbath 
School Association, the Presbyterian and United Presbyterian 
Synods of Kansas, the Presbytery of Pittsburg, and other like 
bodies, the State Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions of 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, etc. Besides re- 
ligious bodies, large and small, there are petitions from the 
G. A. R., teachers’ associations, temperance lodges and col- 
leges. A very significant feature of this lot of petitions is 
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that nearly all of them were sent out by colleges, Endeavor- 
ers and Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

Amity College, of College Springs, Iowa, sent petitions to 
all the towns in that State, and Lawrence University, Kansas, 
aided by Endeavorers and the Y. M. C. A., to all the towns 
in that State, and Monmouth College has worked as nobly in 
another department of the work. The Y. M. C. A., of St. 
Joseph, sent to all the Y. M. C. A. in the nation, and the Y. 
M. C. A., of Carthage, Mo., rendered valuable aid. Here 
then is the whole case in a series of condensed statements: 

1. The charter of the Fair, as made by Congress, in sec- 
tion 21 says: ‘‘ Nothing in this act shall be so construed as 
to override or interfere with the laws of any State, and all 
contracts made in any State for the purposes of the Exhibi- 
tion shall be subject to the laws thereof.’’ 

2. A law of Illinois, enacted in 1883, is as follows: 
‘‘ Whoever shall keep any shop, booth, tent, wagon, vessel, 
boat, or other place for the sale of spirituous liquors, or ex- 
pose for sale, or sell, give away, or otherwise dispose of any 
spirituous liquors, or engage in gaming at or within two miles 
of the place where any agricultural, horticultural or mechan- 
ical fair is being held, shall, for each offense, be fined not less 
than five nor more than one hundred dollars: Provided, 
This section shall not affect tavern-keepers, distillers, or 
others exercising their calling at their usual place of busi- 
ness.’’ The local option law of Hyde Park also includes the 
Fair grounds. 

3. Senator Palmer, on the floors of the Senate, speaking 
in behalf of the Illinois corporation, said: ‘‘It has let the 
privilege of a large number of cafes or restaurants, with the 
right to serve liquor at meals as at hotels.’’ If it were true 
that the contracts allow liquors to be sold only with meals (a 
square cracker serves as a ‘‘square meal’’ in such cases), it 
would still be a serious matter, as drink gets in its work how- 
ever taken, and as such contracts would violate the state laws 
and so the charter. 

4. But Major Handy admitted to me that the beer garden 
in the ‘‘German village’’ is an exception to the rule about 
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selling liquor only with meals. I call the attention of the 
Commission to the fact that there is no effective bar to the 
multiplication of such exceptions, as the Directory blithely 
jumps the three legislative bars. Evidently the Commission 
must protect these legislative bars, or there will be bars of an- 
other kind. A fountain of free wine has been proposed, and 
this devil of wine, dressed as an angel of light, unless pre- 
vented by the Commission, will doubtless companion the beer 
devil, which will be decked with all the charm that the Ger- 
man government can put about it, with pretty peasant girls 
for waiters; the surroundings a quaint German village, all 
drunkenness quickly hidden, to charm American youth into 
drinking the golden liquid, and into thinking foreign customs 
better than our own. The ‘‘ German village,’’ it is reported, 
has already arrived in New York, but is detained in cholera 
quarantine. Unlessthe Commission disinfects the beer out of 
it, it will be worse than the cholera, for it will poison not only 
bodies but also the body politic. 

5. The Chicago papers, months ago, published the opinion 
of one of the attorneys of the Chicago managers that the 
contracts for liquor selling are a violation of the state laws I 
have quoted, but they have not therefore cancelled the illegal 
contracts, as is evident from the recent publication in liquor 
papers of an advertisement of the ‘‘Columbian Casino Restau- 
rant, 6,000 capacity,’’ for bids on ‘‘ foreign wines, ales and 
beer.’’? The threat is made that the laws in question will be 
repealed by the State Legislature this winter; a monstrous 
thing, indeed, that men who have contracted to violate good 
laws should ask their repeal as a part of the celebration of four 
hundred years of progress. 

6. It seems to me that it is not only the Commission’s duty, 
but its highest duty as representing Congress, to protect the 
charter made by Congress, which I have shown, not by hear- 
say but from public documents and personal knowledge, has 
already been grossly violated by the local managers. 

7. It will not do to say that Chicago may be left to enforce 
the laws of Illinois inthe Fair. The good citizens of Chicago 
will have all they can do to take care of the outside of the 
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Fair, the city itself. They propose to close the Sunday 
saloons. That is their share. The National Commission 
should keep the inside of the National Fair in order. That 
Chicago cannot be relied on to enforce the law against her 
leading citizens in the Fair management is proved from the 
fact that the local option law and the law against Sunday 
work and Sunday amusements, including work on the build- 
ings, is now being violated without punishment, every week. 

8. The plea made by them that in connection with these 
liquor contracts they have put themselves under forfeits to the 
extent of $600,000, has no force as an excuse for law-breaking, 
nor can such forfeits for illegal contracts be collected by the 
liquor sellers. They are not worth six cents—only the price 
of old paper. We will shed no tears for the managers. It is 
the liquor dealers who should walk the floor, not they. 

9g. That liquor was in some small way sold in the Phila- 
delphia Centennial is no precedent for liquor selling in this 
case, as there were then no petitions to speak of from the peo- 
ple and no law-breaking involved. 

10. For like reason, the action of Congress is declining to 
add the anti-liquor condition to its appropriation has no force 
in this case. Both houses of Congress, in the first vote, for- 
bade liquor selling in the Fair, and then, through threats in 
the lobby and because there was no time for debate in the 
hurry of the closing session, rescinded their action in each 
case. But in both cases the only question up was the ques- 
tion of temperance, not the question of law and order, which 
is the present issue before the Commission. That the Direc- 
tory’s contracts violated the laws of Illinois, and so the char- 
ter, was never brought to the attention of the Senate; and 
when it was brought, at my suggestion, before the House, by 
Congressman Atkinson, the speaker ruled that the vote on the 
liquor question could not be separated from the five million 
appropriation, to which the majority was then opposed, and 
so the vote then taken had no significance. 

11. The opposition of some commissioners to acting on 
this matter or even hearing arguments on it, on the ground 
that it is ‘‘a political question,’’ the reference being to the 
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Prohibition party, is not valid, for the laws involved are those 
of Illinois, prohibitory elements in its license law, laws against 
liquor selling at fairs and for local option such as are found 
in nearly all states, regardless of their party management. 
These violations of law which have not been reported to the 
country by the negligent Associated Press agent at Chicago 
(who also failed to tell the country that Sabbath closing 
long ago became a law by the acceptance of the conditioned 
appropriation), have recently been sent out in our petitions 
and otherwise to every state, and the people are everywhere 
proclaiming them in public meetings where the petitions are 
adopted, and the commission cannot long escape the duty of 
deciding this matter. 

12. Tothe plea that it would not be fair that foreigners, 
who are accustomed to use liquors with every meal, should 
be required to accommodate themselves to the housekeeping 
habits of their hosts even for the noon lunch, which is the 
only meal that will usually be taken in the Fair, we answer, 
first, that there are saloons in abundance across the prohibi- 
tion line within three minutes’ walk of the gates ; and, second, 
that we have surrendered our American institutions already 
too much to the foreigners of the baser sort, who are largely 
responsible for the fact that in the last quarter-century the 
consumption of liquor has increased three times as fast ‘as 
the population, and that, largely on that account, divorces 
and murders have increased in like ratio. It is time we 
should learn to stand up for the United States. 

13. It is not the foreigners’ habits, but the stockholders’ 
pockets that prompt the liquor selling. With the millions 
that our government has given there can be no doubt of fair 
dividends without selling the morals of our youth. In the 
case of the Centennial the people had no thought of the money 
to be made, any more than we think of salary in electing a 
president. But money is the uppermost consideration in the 
management of this Fair, crowding morals, patriotism and 
progress into back seats. I am not at all sure that liquor 
selling will add to the dividends. The ‘‘ good will’’ of the 
forty millions in Christian families is worth something. It 
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has been a stupendous blunder to give the religious press 
and the preachers no chance to say a good word for the Fair. 
Tne Bloomington Fair, two or three years since, violated the 
liquor law. Rows, and at last a murder, were the result. 
The next year the managers announced in advance that no 
liquor would be sold; but they had so alienated good citizens 
by their course the previous year that the fair was a financial 
failure. If a few farmers cannot safely buy and sell liquors 
in a county fair, how much more will it be unsafe in a crowded 
gathering of all nations ! 

14. To the technical point that the Commission cannot 
make rvv/es until it receives for modification the rules made 
by the Directory (which the nation believes are being held 
back, in discourtesy to the Commission, for the purpose of 
preventing action until too late, on this question), I re- 
spectfully reply that where a technical ‘‘rule’’ cannot be 
made, a resolution equally effective can show the opinion of 
the Commission, and we hope you will resolve or rule liquors 
from the Fair without delay. At least appoint a committee 
of investigation, as asked by our petitions, which will really 
bring you the ‘‘rule’’ long ago made in this matter by the 
contracts, and so enable you to put your veto on this money- 
making by law-breaking and heart-breaking. 


QUESTIONS BY COMMISSIONERS. 


‘‘What right has a National body to enforce state laws ?’’ 
The National Commission is required by its charter to fro- 
fect state laws. There never was a stronger case of ‘‘ State 
Rights’’ than this. If the Commission approves the liquor 
selling contracted for by the Directory, it will make it an 


attack on the state’s laws by the nation through this Na- 


‘tional Commission. The penalty for the violation of these 


laws is in any case too light for an occasion of this kind. 
The beer garden could afford to pay the fine every day. 

‘‘ What if this Commission, despite the laws, should approve 
the contracts ?”’ 

Then the Commission would become a criminal, but a 
criminal hard to arrest, and so it must obey the law in honor. 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1892. 
LECTURE V. 


ESSENTIALS AND CIRCUMSTANTIALS IN 
SCRIPTURE. 
I. 

Goethe wrote to Lavater in 1782, ‘‘ A distinct voice from 
heaven would not convince me that birth may be miracu- 
lous.’’ Professor Huxley wrote to the Dean of Wells in 1877, 
‘* Virgin procreation is an ordinary phenomenon for the nat- 
uralist.’’ (Quoted in the Bampton Lectures for 1891 on Zhe 
Incarnation of the Son of God, by Charles Gore, p. 266.) 

It is certain that there is in the Gospels the picture of a 
perfect character. There are, indeed, in these astonishing 
documents, four parallel delineations of a sinless soul, such as 
has appeared once and, but once in the whole tide of time. 
The unity of the picture is a reality which must have had 
an adequate cause. The four harmonious portraitures in 
the Gospels must have been drawn, not from fancy, but 
from fact. And certainly a sinless soul must have had 
an origin as unique as itself. But the most marvelous as- 
sertion concerning the Incarnation is that it began by a 
virginal birth. Professor Huxley admits, however, that the 
fact of a virginal birth, or parthenogenesis, is not incredible 
at all to men of science. 

Robert Browning, meditating on the universe so far as it 
can be studied by the natural reason of man, thus speaks in 
one of his profound soliloquies : 


Conjecture of the worker by the work : 

Is there strength here? Enough. Intelligence ? 
Ample. But goodness in a like degree? 

Not to the human eye in the present state. 
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Aun isocele deficient in the base. 
What lacks there of perfection fit for God, 
But just the instance which this tale supplies 
Of love without a limit. So is strength, 
So is intelligence ; let love be so 
Unlimited in its self-sacrifice 
Then is the tale true and God shown complete. 
Beyond the tale I reach into the dark, 
Feel what I cannot see, and still faith stands. 
— The Ring and the Book, iv’. 60. 


This is one of the most suggestive passages in the most 
searchingly philosophic of our modern poets. Robert 
Browning leads us to no summit from which can be seen 
more lofty and wide ranges of spiritual truth than from this. 
And the sum of His thought is that if you can see that 
God’s love is equal to His power and wisdom, then you 
have a conception fit to be held as worthily representing 
God. Such a conception Robert Browning was able to 
attain only from the history of the Incarnation and the 
Atonement as recorded in the Gospels. 

The axis thought of the Bible is that God is love. But 
every axis has two sides and so the converse of this truth is 
that God is a consuming fire. Nothing is more central in 
Scripture than the proclamation that God so loved the world 
that He sent His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlasting life. In both 
its tender and its severe truths the Scriptures are worthy of a 
God infinite in both love and holiness. 

The Gospels are worthy of God. They illustrate both 
the justice and the mercy of the Divine Government. But 
the germ of the Gospels is in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
The New Testament is only the Old Testament unfolded ; the 
Old Testament is the New Testament in germ. Since the 
Gospels are worthy of God, and since all the rest of the Bible 
is the Gospels in germ or in development, the whole volume 
which we call the Holy Scriptures is worthy of God. 

I maintain, not only that the Scriptures, as a whole, are 
worthy of God, but that they are the only book known to 
man that is thus worthy. There are not ten great religions, 
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as some one has said in the title of a book. There is only 
one great religion. [Applause.] There is only one set of 
sacred books filled with such ideas that humanity, at its 
loftiest development, can affirm of them that they are worthy 
of God. 

This fact that the Bible is thus worthy of having come from 
Him whom our loftiest conception can touch only in the hem 
of His garment, shows that there must have been concerned 
in the production of the Bible causes as peculiar and unique 
as their effects. The Bible is peculiar, unique, supereminent, 
superhuman. It must, therefore, have proceeded from causes 
peculiar, unique, supereminent, superhuman. The sum of 
those causes is inspiration. 


Il. 


It must be that the Bible was written at a level as high as 
that to which you must rise in order to understand it. It 
cannot be sympathetically understood unless the reader is 
animated by the Holy Spirit. Therefore, it is morally 
demonstrable that the book was written by the impulse of the 
Holy Spirit. How high did imagination rise in Shakes- 
peare? As high, at least, as we must rise to understand 
him. How high in Homer? As high, at least, as his sym- 
pathetically intelligent readers must rise. to understand an 
author’s soul, we must rise to the level of his soul. It is cer- 
tain that his soul, in the production of any writing, must have 
been lifeed to as high a level as that to which we must be 
lifted in the right reading of his writing. ‘‘Can a book 
which cannot be suitably read without the express aid of the 
Spirit,’’ asks Principal Cave, ‘‘have been written without 
the aid of the Lord and Giver of life? And is not such a 
book of the supremest moment to mankind ?’ 

We do know that man has a conscience, and that in it 
speaks something that is in man but not of him. That some- 
thing is the same age after age. ‘There is a plan in the 
human faculties. But we do not follow it closely. We 
are disarranged. Our faculties do not move smoothly upon 
each other. 


There is, however, a tendency in human nature to seek 
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peace with itself. And peace is possible only on a lofty 
plane of self-surrender to reason, conscience and the still, 
small voice. That tendency comes from the very make of 
man. That tendency is a revelation of God. That ten- 
dency is an impulse of the Holy Ghost. That tendency 
exists not only in the individual soul; it exists in the 
family, in the community, in the nation, in the church, in 
age after age, in the universe as a whole. The universe 
is such because it is or tends to become a unit, that is, a 
complete organization harmonious with itself in every part. 
I maintain that the plan of the individual soul, and of the 
family, of the community, of the church, of the ages, reveals 
God. When we find that there is only one plan which will 
give peace to the soul, the family, the community, the church, 
the ages ; when we try, age after age, to come into a mood 
harmonious with our own souls, with each other, with the 
universe at large, and find only one plan which will give us 
the sense of unity in the soul, in the family, in the commu- 
nity, in the ages ; and when we find that plan outlined in the 
Holy Scriptures with a definiteness growing clearer and clearer 
from the ages of barbarism up to the present hour, and utterly 
unmatched anywhere else, then I say that we have a right to 
believe that God speaks through that literature as surely as 
He speaks through the human conscience. [Applause. ] 


IEE. 


If, now, you are in a proper mood of reverence for the 
Scriptures considered only as representing the loftiest out- 
come of the human faculties, let me ask : 

1. By what methods are we to determine what are essen- 
tials and what are merely circumstantials in Scripture ? 

2. How is it to be shown that the fallibility of the Scrip- 
tures in circumstantials is consistent with its inerrancy in 
essentials ? 

3. Can the inerrancy of the Old Testament in essentials 
be proved if the New Testament is not regarded as the com- 
pletion and culmination of the Old ? 
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4. If inspiration guarantees the inerrancy of the Holy 
Scriptures in essentials, how is inspiration to be defined ? | 

All these questions will be answered if the first inquiry is 
treated satisfactorily. 

Has any man authority to determine what are essentials 
and what circumstantials in Scripture? It is denied by 
many devout and scholarly authorities that any one has such 
a right. If we admit that there is a human as well as a 
divine element in Scripture, who shall separate between 
them? Shall we not need another Bible to show what is and 
what is not trustworthy in the Bible? If we do not affirm 
that the Bible is the word of God, but assert only that it 
contains the word of God, who shall draw the line between 
what is and what is not the word of God in Scripture? Will 
there not be endless divisions of opinion on this point, and 
will not the masses of those who are unlearned, although 
devout, be at a great disadvantage as compared with scholars 
in the practical use of the Scriptures as a guide of life? 
Century after century these questions have called forth dis- 
cussion. Whole libraries have been written in answer to 
them. They may still look puzzling to some of us. And 
yet certain immeasurably great words should have prepared 
a reply in all our thoughts, long ago, to these queries: ‘‘I 
thank Thee, O Father, because Thou hast hidden these 
things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them 


unto babes. * * * My sheep know my voice * 
He that willeth to do the will of God shall know of the 
doctrine * * * He hath the witness in himself.’’ 


1. One of the obvious ways of determining what are and 
what are not essentials in Scripture, is, to treat the Bible at first 
acquaintance as you do other great literature, and notice what 
finds you at great depths of the soul. This was Coleridge’s 
phrase and his test of inspiration. The Bible has more pas- 
sages that find us at great depths of the soul than any other 
book known to man. It is so palpably unique and superemi- 
nent in this respect as to make the impression of being super- 
human itself. Such passages in any literature are the test of 
what is essential init. All the great literary productions of 
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the world have their essentials and their circumstantials. I 
do not mean to compare the Bible, for an instant, with merely 
human literature. I will not say, as I heard a man of emi- 
nence and authority say not long since, that the Bibleis simply 
the crown of human literature. But I will treat the Bible at 
first acquaintance as I would treat the loftiest outcome of the 
unaided human faculties. The essentials in great human 
literature are the substance of meaning, the soul of emotion, 
the central effect on the will and conscience of the reader. The 
circumstantials are the mere form of the manuscript or print, 
the outward history of the author, the details of environment 
of his message. The essentials in a great poem we memorize 
and measure our souls by; they are the inspiring passages 
which prove the inspiration of the poet in a secular sense. 
The circumstantials of grammar, of rhyme and rhythm and 
merely, technical, literary, biographical or historical annotation 
we leave to the dictionaries and other works of ‘‘ Dry-as- 
dust.’’ While these matters are not unimportant, they are 
relatively so. Now treat the Bible in that style. Who can 
put on a psalm of David? Mr. Beecher used to say that 
helmet is vastly too large for any modern head. Wendell 
Phillips, I am told, studied oratory by memorizing the best 
passages of great speakers, and then endeavoring to construct 
passages connecting one great extract with another, and built 
at the level of both. He could first produce two or three 
sentences that seemed of the same tone as the great passages 
he was memorizing ; and then ten sentences, and thirty. And 
so he taught himself letters of the loftiest kind. Now, take 
two psalms of David; throw them up as towers. Who can 
build a bridge from one to the other at the level of both? 
Giddy work, that! You are in an enlightened age. It is 
astonishing that you who are so sure of your own inspiration 
do not reverence more the inspiration of others. But take the 
decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount, and build a bridge 
between them at their level. Whocan do that? Who can 
put on the spiritual armor of a Paul, of an Isaiah, of a Jere- 
miah, of a David? The breastplate is vast. We do not grasp 
more than the edge of it. Many ages have passed since this 
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armor was forged. Greece has had her opportunity to speak. 
Rome has been heard. Germany, France, England, this re- 
public, are all ready todo their utmost to secure literary and 
spiritual pre-eminence in the ages. But what has superseded 
the Psalms, what has superseded the decalogue, what has 
superseded the Sermon on the Mount, what has superseded 
John’s Gospel? It is when we try thus to put on this litera- 
ture and rise to the level of it, that we begin to appreciate its 
majesty. It is when we study the Scriptures in this secular 
fashion, you may say—or in this scientific style, as I should 
affirm—that we begin to feel in their presence as we do in the 
presence of the Himalayas and of the Alps. We say, these 
heights are not of human origin. These peaks are the work 
of God. Drop your valuable, but not transcendently impor- 
tant, study of the mere husks and pods in Scripture. Try 
to put on the spirit of revelation. ‘‘ God be merciful to mea 
sinner.’’ Who can say that from the depths of his heart? 
Who can utter the Lord’s Prayer from what the Germans call 
the deepest inmost of the soul? Any such man will be a 
light to many ages. The Bible is to be measured by the 
spirit it inspires, and it must have been inspired by a spirit as 
lofty as that which it imparts. The Bible is the most inspiring 
book on earth. Therefore, I say, it is certainly the most 
inspired. [Applause. | 
IV. 

2. Obviously the most essential matters in Scripture are 
those which the most closely concern its chief purpose. And 
the chief purpose of Scripture is to save the human soul from 
the love and the guilt of sin. 

The essential thing in life and death and beyond death is 
salvation. What is salvation? It is harmonization of the 
soul with its unescapable environment, that is, with itself, 
and God, and a record of sin in an irreversible past. We may 
not know from mere reason all the conditions of salvation, but 
we do know that a soul cannot be at peace without deliver- 
ance from the love and the guilt of sin. Such deliverance here 
and hereafter is salvation. 
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The Bible everywhere claims to have been given with the 
purpose of teaching man the method of this double deliver- 
ance. 

Whatever in Scripture ministers to this purpose is essential. 

Whatever is not closely or vitally connected with this pur- 
pose is circumstantial. 

3. Essentials in Holy Scripture are contained in its divine 
and not in its human element, and yet the latter is not to 
be underrated. It is suffused by the divine Spirit of the 
whole. 

There are a human and divine element in Scripture as in 
conversion. It is difficult sometimes to separate the two 
and define where one begins and the other ends. 

3ut inspiration is to be defined by its results rather than by 
its methods. It has many methods and some of them are 
inscrutable. 

So conversion is known to be genuine by its results rather 
than by its methods. It has many methods and some of these 
are inscrutable. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth.”’ 

The Bible is the word of God. The Bible contains the 
word of God. Both statements are true. The regeneration 
of a soul zs the work of God. It contains the work of God. 
Both these statements are correct. But these expressions are 
inapt in the second case and so they are in the first, if they 
are forced into harsh contrast. 

The word of God is contained in the Bible not as a sword 
in a sheath, or fruit in a husk, but rather as a soul in a body. 
The divine element so affects the human element that the 
latter is alive. No one fails to distinguish between a living 
body and a dead body, who is himself alive.* 


* It is one thing to recognize the existence in Scripture of a divine and a human 
element: it is another thing to claim a diagnostic power which may not 
rate but rectify. The recognition of the two elements leads by way of natural deduc- 
tion and inference tothe further and more important recognition of the organic unity 


only sepa- 


of the Scriptures and enables us more completely to realize both their authority and 
their sufficiency. The claim laid toa rectifying faculty and to the consequent right to 
use it leads as certainly in the contrary direction.—Avshop Ellicott 


The Church and the 
Age, Essay 1, p.52. London, John Murray, 1870. 
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Those things are essential in Scripture which cause it to be 
spiritually alive. And no book known to man is so alive 
spiritually as the Scriptures. 


V. 

4. Every correct definition of inspiration distinguishes be- 
tween essentials and circumstantials in Scripture and does so 
by the rule that the essentials are those matters in which is 
taught the way of salvation. 

Inspiration may be defined as ¢he gift of infallibility in 
teaching the way of life, that is, of deliverance from the love 
and the guilt of sin. 

The high, the intermediate and the low deanitions of 


inspiration given by standard authorities all cover at least this 
ground. 

Here, for example, are seven separate definitions of inspi- 
ration by different authors, all agreeing as to what are essen- 
tials and what circumstantials in Scripture : 


Inspiration is such an influence over the writers of the Bible that all 
their teachings which have a religious character are trustworthy. 
ProF. E. A. PARK. 


That special divine influence upon the minds of the Scripture 
writers in virtue of which their productions, apart from errors of tran- 
scription, and when rightly interpreted,together constitute an infallible 
and sufficient rule of faith and practice. A. H. STRONG, 

Systematic Theol., p. 95, 1881. 


By inspiration we are to understand that influence of the spirit of 
God upon the writers of the Old Testament by which they were 
empowered to teach such spiritual truths and in such measure as was 
necessary for the religious welfare of those whom they addressed. 

THE VERY REV. G. G. S. PEROWNE, D. D., 
Expository Times, Dec., 1890. 


We believe that God, who manifests Himself in creation and provi- 
dence, and especially in the spirit of man, has been pleased to reveal 
His mind and will for our salvation at successive periods and in various 
ways ; and that this revelation has been so far as needful committed to 
writing by men inspired of the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, which are therefore to be devoutly studied by all 
as God’s written word or message to mankind; and we reverently 
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acknowledge the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures to be the 
Supreme Judge in questions of faith and duty.—Final form of Revised 
Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church of England, 1892. 

We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments were 
given by the infallible inspiration of God, so that they present the true 
views, and sanction no false views of religious and moral doctrine and 
duty, and are our ultimate and only perfect rule of faith and practice.— 
Worcester Creed, 188}. 


That divine influence by virtue of which the truths and facts given 
by revelation, as well as other truths and facts pertaining to God’s king- 
dom, are spoken or written in a truthful and authoritative manner. 

H. B. SMITH, 
Introd. to Christian Theol., p. 204. 

The word of God, as contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments is the only infallible rule of faith and practice. All 
Protestants agree in this: ‘‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things neces- 
sary to salvation.’’-—39 Articles of the Church of England. 


It is said that the church has never given any authoritative 
definition of inspiration. Sheh as defined inspiration by its 
results, which are spiritually tangible, and not by its methods, 
some of which are inscrutable. The universal church affirms 
that the Scriptures, taken as a whole, are an infallible guide 
to the way of life. The substance of the essentials in Scrip- 
ture, that is, of its inculcations as to the methods of deliver- 
ance from the love and the guilt of sin, is supremely 
trustworthy. As the book that leads to God, the Bible has 
been shown by the experience of centuries to be an Impreg- 
nable Rock. Mere circumstantials in Scripture in contrast 
with essentials are as the drifting sand at the base or in the 
crevices of the unmoved granite hills. The breath of criticism 
may disturb the sand of the circumstantials, but for nineteen 
centuries has been without effect upon the Impregnable Rock 
of the essentials in the Holy Scriptures. 

It is as certain that the Bible came from God as that it leads 

to God. [Applause. ] 








BOOK NOTICES. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF HEALTH. A Text Book on Anatomy, Physiology 
Hygiene, Alcohol and Narcotics. By Charles H. Stowell, M. D., late 
Professor of Histology in the University of Michigan. Fully illus 
trated. With Original Sketches by the Author. Silver, Burdett & 
Co. New York, Boston, Chicago. 1892. 1I2mo. pp. 352. 


This book is an excellent representative at once of advanced science 
and of skillin teaching. Its standard is total abstinence from alcohol 
and tobacco. It bears the weighty indorsement of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
National and International superintendent of the department of Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and also that of her Advisory Committee. 


A HEALTHY Bopy. By Charles H. Stowell, M. D. Fully illustrated. 
Revised Edition. Sixty-fifth thousand. Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York, Boston, Chicago. 1892. I2mo. pp. 222. 


This text book has had already a very large circulation, and eminently 
deserves it. The volume is preparatory to the one noticed above on 
‘‘The Essentials of Health.’’ It bears the indorsement of Mrs. Hunt 
and that of her Advisory Committee. We heartily commend these two 
volumes, as also ‘‘A Primer of Health,’’ by the same author and pub- 
lishers, as among the very best of the reformed text books of Scientific 
Temperance Instruction now being introduced into the schools of the 
great majority of the states of the American Union. 


OvuR BIRTHDAYS. Towards Sunset. Seventy-one to One Hundred. By 
the Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and 
3oston. I2mo0. pp. 271. 


The Rev. A. C. Thompson, D. D., senior pastor of the Eliot Congre- 
gational church, Roxbury, Mass., who has recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday and the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, has 
commemorated these interesting events by collecting into a neat and 
attractive volume, a series of birthday greetings addressed to friends 
from the age of seventy-one to a hundred. They are delightfully writ- 
ten, full of cheerful humor, sweet consolation, wholesome encourage- 
ment; they are genuine repositories of appropriate verses concerning 
longevity and interesting facts about aged men and women who, often 
in spite of infirmities, have accomplished great things in art, literature, 
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and statesmanship. Illustrative anecdotes are told of overthree hun- 
dred famous people who outlived the allotted age of threescore years and 
ten, and most cheerful deductions are drawn for the benefit of those who 
are approaching a similar period of life. It is an admirable book to 
present to friends of advancing years as a birthday gift—inspiring, com- 
forting and helpful. 


IDEALS OF LIFE, OR HUMAN PERFECTION. How TO ATTAIN IT. A 
World-wide Symposium on the coming man. By Men of Science ; 
Men of Letters; Men of Action; Eminent Women. Edited by 
Wallace Wood, M. D., Professor of History of Art, University of the 
City of New York. E. B. Treat, Publisher, New York. 1892. Quarto, 
pp. 640. 


This new and novel literary production, unique in its scope and char- 
acter, heralds the approach of the coming man ; and we give it wel- 
come. 

A banquet of the Greeks was called a Syiposium. Plato’s banquet, 
held more than three centuries before Christ, at which ‘‘ the feast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul’’ prevailed, may be called the original Sympo- 
sium. At that feast Agathon, Alcibiades, Socrates, and others discussed 
profound and interesting questions. From those days to the present, 
associations of the wise and good have been conducted for interchange 
of views, for educational advancement, material prosperity, and 
progress. 

The invited guests to this banquet, in the number of its distinguished 
and representative persons, cover a wider range of race and nations and 
of diversitied thought than any conference ever assembled, and in their 
contributions have greatly augmented the sum of human knowledge on 
lines seeking to perfect the individual and the race. 

The combined genius of college presidents, eminent clergymen, 
scientists, philosophers, poets, generals, novelists, eminent women and 
social leaders are set forth in this book, and, seated at this intellectual 
and ethical banquet, we are plainly and forcibly instructed by contribu- 
tions, extracts, maxims, and mottoes—the manner and methods for the 
accomplishment of the end sought. 

To childhood this attractive volume will bring the inspiration of 
counsel, culture and conquest. To young manhood and womanhood 
it will offer the princely promise of motive and mastery. 











VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
THE CHURCH AND THE BALLOT BOX. 


The Church, criticise it as you may, is the sole hope, and 
not a forlorn hope either, of this government and this world. 
Our fathers rebelled against non-representation in a foreign 
court. There comes now the greater rebellion against #7s- 
representation in our own. They fought for independence. 
We fight for inclusion and the right of line in honest gov- 
ernment. It is high time. 

The will of God is ‘‘ house file number one’’ in every civil- 
ized congress. Who stands for ‘hat at Washington? What 
business has Jesus Christ at Albany? None whatever, save 
what He has equally at Sing Sing. Federal, State and mu- 
nicipal legislation ignores the Christian man, or worse still, 
makes him seem to say in ordinance and statute, ‘‘ There is 
no God but policy, and party is his prophet.’’ For instance, 
the Chinese exclusion bill, in violation alike of contract and 
common conscience, could not have become a law without the 
consent of a Christian president. But it has gone, a slimy, 
apologizing, cringing, dastard thing, into the literature of bad 
faith, and zs the law—the price of votes to be got for it fevw 
natur@—‘‘on the hoof,’’ as cattle men say. And henceforth 
our missionaries to China ought to preach Janus instead of 
Jesus, ‘‘ for the sake of euphony.”’ 

Again, the trend of population is to cities. The trend of 
cities is to the political enthronement of the vicious, and the 
trend of the vicious is to lower drifts of baseness. It is not 
easy to say whether republican government in American cities 
is simple lunacy or grand larceny. The gambler and ‘‘ mad- 
ame’’ bawd confer with mayors-elect as to the policy of each 
new administration. The police confess their inability to 
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more than ‘‘hold their own’’ with criminals, and to be an 
alderman is, 7pso facto, to be a ‘‘ suspect.’’ 

The cause is alcoholic, in the main. ‘The cardiac artery of 
the municipal body-politic is the liquor traffic, pulsing with 
the rhythm and resistless might of law, pumping torpor into 
the industries, poverty into the home, paralysis into the spine, 
and insanity, vice and crime into the brain of citizenship, and 
never resting any more than the heart of a man rests this side 
of the grave. And all this hellish enginery has piety for 
its balance wheel, for I need scarcely remind you that every 
recognized saloon in the states, except the two in the Capitol 
at Washington, are steadied and regulated by being belted on 
to the church by license laws. The figure is no stretch of 
truth, for the principle of license 7s an alloy of piety with 
cowardice, hypocrisy and greed. 

A municipal corporation has no soul or body, it is true, but 
it has a moral character ; and the greatest municipal question 
to-day is whether moral character is a thing to contend for 
when by treating it as a commodity, we can se// it in our 
streets and alleys for a fair equivalent for such stuff, cash in 
hand. ‘The matter bristles with economic questions which I 
do not touch, because they are not worth the breath of a busy 
man. But although the commercial theory of piety went 
down at Aceldama, yet to-day in Christian politics the purse 
of the disciples is carried by Judas Iscariot red?vivus,; tor the 
saloonkeeper, fitly representing the whole spawn of crime, is 
not afraid to say to the Christian citizenry, ‘‘ You have virtue, 
what will you take for it a year?’’ And we have hawked 
our principles so long that now we put a tag upon the public 
confidence every year and expose it in the City Hall for sale 
before we are asked to sell ; and the orthodox excuse for the 
baseness is that to decline to sell would tempt the potential 
ravisher to use force. To prevent that we are advised to yield 
and compound the felony in advance for money. We do, and 
civic virtue dons the scarlet and walks the street, saying: 
‘* Commit no rape; I am a prostitute !"’ 

I propose to you that by faith in God and ourselves we 
say to the sneerers at the impotence of honest law: ‘‘ Yes, 
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gentlemen ; you may hunt the drink here, and perhaps find 
it, too; but, by God’s grace and all the power we have, the 
drinks shall not hunt yow.’’ 

Again, four-fifths of the Christian power of the common- 
wealth is ungeared from the political main-shaft because it 
belongs to women, who could not, if they would, give it to 
men; and the Church weakly adjourns from year to year 
without a quorum, and the world wags its head, saying, 
‘She would save others; herself she cannot save.’’ And 
Christian men ‘‘blown”’ like birds’ eggs so they will not 
spoil, are kept by political collectors in cabinets as curios. I 
propose to stop that, and before we grind another grist belt 
on the power of women. 

Local option legislation which offers to dam Niagara with 
small corks is perhaps the most Christian thing in liquor 
statutes so far prevalent. Yet it makes sweet, wholesome, 
pious ‘‘ Saint’s Rest.’’ Auburndale says, ‘‘ To hell with the 
tempted and wretched of Boston, if only we keep clean.’’ 
This is a zation, not a string of towns, and Christian patriot- 
ism ought to know no bounds. But look at New York yon- 
der, foul to the last breath of air, except the country and the 
sea breathe on her; her water brine or filth, except that 
Croton aqueduct brings the country to her lips, and her 
public morals vile as Sodom, except a flood of white ballots 
from above the Harlem river wash her clean. ‘‘ Woe unto 
them that call evil good and good evil,” according to the 
locality! 

Martin Luther's Reformation was a toy compared to this, 
if we could celebrate to-day an end of that; for if it could 
run through the land to-morrow morning that Christian men 
had united to-day in a new Declaration of Independence the 
liquor dealer and his cousin-german, the ‘ practical politi- 
cian,’’ would ‘‘ fold their tents like the Arabs and as silently 
steal ’’—something, and leave the country for the country’s 
good. For the liquor traffic has been tried and convicted, 
but by bribery of the judges has been reprieved from year 
to vear. Let it be called now for sentence. It is non- 
chalant, but nervous; it has millions of slaves and patrons, 
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but few friends, and every friend it has is a traitor to some- 
thing else. Are the judges purchasable this year? Yes; 
and worse than that, men in high places, leaders, statesmen, 
who are called Christians, sneer at the prosecutor and call 
him fool and knave. But let them have a care at whom they 
sneer. 

The temple of God on the earth is the family. The real 
sanctuary of godliness and patriotism is the American home. 
Drink is the great profaner of that sanctuary, the arch in- 
sulter of virtue, the scourge of motherhood and desolator of 
the land, yet the men who make war upon the drink traffic 
are more jeered at than sneaks and hypocrites. There are 
Ammonites amongst us in Christian America. Let a man 
offer himself in wager of battle, champion of the home 
against that traffic, and forthwith the whole pack, ‘‘little 
dogs and all—Tray, Blanche, Sweetheart—see, they bark at 
him.” 

And the mother’s cry goes on, up to the high places of 
State and nation, and refuses to be silent because of the 
slaughter of her children, and the crowd says, ‘‘ Aha!’ 
Women organize and ask for champions or suffrage to defend 
them against the saloon, and religious papers which claim to 
represent the better sentiment of the community say, ‘‘ Aha!’’ 
sreat churches sit in convention, consider the saloon and 
say, ‘‘ It cannot be legalized without sin "’; but the Christian 
voter goes his way, treating the matter as a ghastly joke, and 
says, ‘‘Aha!’’ and the saloon-keeper answers him back, 
‘* Aha!’ and the two deposit in the ballot-box duplicate ex- 
pressions of opinion on public affairs, and the devil says 
‘* Aha !'’—Lecture by John G. Woolley. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN GERMANY. 


PROFESSOR STUCKENBERG, our contributor from Berlin and pastor of 
the American church there, is temporarily in this country to give lec- 
tures in Wittenberg College and Oberlin. At the latter place he is 
reported as speaking as follows on points of high strategic interest : 


Of the nearly a thousand American students that every 
vear visit Berlin for the purposes of higher education, the 
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majority are drawn towards the American church, as the only 
place where they can hear the Gospel in their own language, 
except at the English church, which is patronized by the 
Empress. This American church is remarkable, because it 
is a practical example of Christian union. Except the Bible 
they have no other than the Apostles’ Creed. At the forma- 
tion of the church there were members from ten different 
denominations, and they now include those who have belonged 
to twenty-seven of the sects. Yet, with all this diversity of 
views there has never been the slightest friction as to substan- 
tial agreement in Christian work, but a continued and health- 
ful growth. Part of his mission is to raise $100,000 for a 
church building. His lecture on Saturday evening was on 
German Socialism. He spoke of its very rapid growth ; that 
now it had one hundred and forty-eight journals devoted to 
its promotion ; commanding 1,500,000 votes, and represented 
g,000,000 of people. Among its causes were: (1) The de- 
velopment of self-consciousness, which, in turn, was the result 
of general education and abundant means of knowledge. (2) 
The rapid growth of the cities, as compared with the rural 
districts. (3) That the increase in wages and the ability to 
obtain the common comforts of life have not kept pace with 
the increased demand of a growing civilization; and (4) A 
reaction of the democratic feeling against aristocracy and im- 
perialism. He spoke of the theories of the Socialists; that 
while they were not necessarily antagonistic to Christianity, 
they were mainly the products of atheists, and that the whole 
movement was regarded as a menace to religion. There were 
often twenty-two socialistic meetings in Berlin each Lord’s 
day. 

On Sabbath evening he spoke of the religious needs of the 
German people, the extent and influence of rationalism over 
the masses, and the weakened power of Christianity. Of the 
1,600,000 people in Berlin, about 1,400,000 are nominal Prot- 
estants ; and yet in all the Protestant churches of that city 
there are but 60,000 sittings. The only really active and ag- 
gressive religious force in Germany is the Roman church, 
which aims and expects to reconquer the empire. 
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On Monday morning he spoke for an hour, in the College 
chapel, on the development of modern thought in Germany; 
and then took half an hour to answer written questions. He 
spoke, first, of the great facilities for inter-communication, 
the press and the telegraph, as bringing about a community 
of thought in the entire civilized world, especially among the 
learned, so that German or French or American thought 
speedily becomes the thought of the world. He briefly traced 
the development of philosophy, of science and theology in the 
German universities. He regarded the present as emphat- 
ically the scientific age. Men were everywhere seeking for 
something practical and realistic, in distinction from theories 
and opinions. He thought that the tendency among the lead- 
ers in theology is to a more spiritual and evangelical type, 
and that the rationalism and infidelity among the masses is 
the result of past influences. He regards the greatest obsta- 
cle to the influence of Christianity to be the dominance of the 
state in all religious matters, and that, as a result, there is 
great diversity of thought in those who are the appointed 
teachers. He thought that Germany was embarrassed with 
as great and as difficult problems as other nations ; but he did 
not take a pessimistic view of the general outlook. 

Oberlin sends more students to the great Berlin University 
than any other American school, except Harvard, and the 
numbers who seek culture abroad will doubtless increase. It 
is the mission of the American church to look after their spir- 
itual welfare. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY REV. J. M. KING, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, 
NEW YORK. 


127. What has been done by the National League for the Protection 
of American Institutions ? 


Local Leagues have been formed in several cities and steps are now 
being taken to organize State Leagues. 

About 200 local secretaries have been appointed at the centers of pop- 
ulation in the various States, thus furnishing a medium for extended 
correspondence and organization. 

Our principles aud XVI. Amendment have been adopted by two 
National Conventions representing the various patriotic American 
orders, many of which are doing active work in our interests, securing 
the co-operation of more than 1,500,c00 voters. 

The League has vigorously opposed in both LI. and LII. Congresses, 
and with good measure of success, the making of sectarian appropria- 
tions for Indian education, and has sought to extend the Common 
School system among the wards of the nation. 

The League concededly is principally responsible for effecting the 
divorce between the United States Government and the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions, which was the only explicit partnership which 
the National Government sustained with any religious sect. 

Personal letters and documents were sent to all of the members of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives preparing the way 
for the introduction of the XVI. Amendment into the LII. Congress. 

Letters of instructions to secretaries, suggestions to supporters, and 
forms of memorials to be addressed to individual Senators and Repre- 
sentatives were sent into all the States, in response to which over 
300,000 autograph memorials from citizens have been presented, and 
the work of preparing and sending in memorials is still in progress. 

On January 18th, 1892, the XVI. Amendment was introduced into 
both Houses of Congress, and referred to the respective Committees on 
the Judiciary. It was presented to the Senate by the Hon. O. H. Platt, 
of Connecticut, and to the House of Representatives by the Hon. Wm. 
Springer, of [llinois. : 

On April r2th, 1592, the League was granted a hearing on the XVI. 
Amendment before the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
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Representatives, and before a sub-Committee of the Commiittee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate. The League was represented by the Hon. Wm. 
Allen Butler, Chairman of the Law Committee, the Hon. Charles Ly- 
man, of the Washington Local League, and the General Secretary. The 
representatives of the League were given an attentive hearing and the 
members of the House Committee ordered the arguments printed for 
their own use. 

Last year the League was instrumental in securing the defeat of the 
so-called ‘‘ Freedom of Worship ’’ Bill in the Albany Legislature. This 
year the League contested the progress of the measure at every step, 
from its introduction until it was signed by the Governor, and secured 
amendments which robbed it of many of its most offensive features. 


The League has kept itself informed concerning, and taken part in, 
the Minnesota School Contest, where a courtship has been in progress 
between the public and parochial schools at Stillwater and Faribault. 
The dangerous experiment has failed in both places, and a decided 
victory for the public schools can be recorded. 


Memorials have been addressed to the Home Mission Society and the 
Publication Society of the Baptist Church, to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and to the Conferences, Assemblies and Conventions 
of all the denominations which have met during the year. All of them 
have taken action in favor of the XVI. Amendment, and most of them 
have also taken action opposing sectarian appropriations by the 
National Government for Indian Education. 

At the date of the issue of this statement similar memorials to the 
above have been presented to the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and to the National Council of the Congregational 
Church with good hope for favorable action. 

Memorials and personal appeals in the interests of the XVI. Amend- 
ment were addressed to the Republican and Democratic National 
Conventions. While recognizing our overtures in their platforms, 
neither party by its representatives in Convention had the courage to 
take a pronounced and patriotic attitude in approving the proposed 
amendment to the constitution of the United States, which we deem 
essential for the protection of American institutions. 

The States of Mississippi, Kentucky and Montana have recently in- 
corporated the principles of our XVI. Amendment in their constitu- 
tions, as also has the Territory of Arizona in the constitution under 
which it seeks admission to the Union. 

The entire press of the country has been apprised from time to time 
of the different steps taken by the League in its work, and has given 
large space to its discussion. The League now has the support of 
many of the most influential journals throughout the entire country. 

The General Secretary has spoken scores of times on the work of 
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the League, in different and distant parts of the country, before polit- 
ical, educational and religious assemblies, and patriotic organizations, 
and finds that the principles of the League are constantly growing in 
favor. 

The League has issued the following documents : 

‘Statement of Principles and Purposes.”’ 

‘Suggestions for the formation of Auxiliary Leagues.”’ 

‘*Protest against sectarian appropriations for Indian Education.’’ 
U. S. Senate, 1890. 

Report of the Chautauqua Meeting of the National League. 

General Secretary’s Address at the Mohonk Conference, 18go. 

‘*Questions to Candidates’’ (N. Y. State Election of 1890), concern- 
ing the principles advocated by The National League. 

Appeal to religious denominations receiving appropriations from the 
National Government. 

‘* Protest against sectarian appropriations for Indian Education,” U.S. 
Congress, IS8gI. 

‘* Facts concerning the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions.’’ 

‘‘Brief of Argument against the so-called ‘Freedom of Worship’ 
Bill,’ New York State Legislature, 1891. 
Protests and Memorials against the so-called ‘‘ Freedom of Worship ”’ 
Bill. 


Memorial to the President of the United States in favor of the XVI. 
Amendment. 

Statement concerning the relations of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, with the Government Office of Indian Affairs. 

The General Secretary's Statement of the First Year’s active work of 
The National League. 

‘Separation of Church and State.’’—.V. }. /udependent Symposium, 
January, 1892. 

Mennorials, Petitions and letters of instruction circulated in all the 
States in favor of the XVI. Amendment. 

Protests and Petitions against the so-called ‘‘ Freedom of Worship ” 
Bill, N. Y. Legislature, 1892. 

Memorials to General Conferences and Assemblies of all the great 
religious denominations. 

Memorial to the Republican National Convention, 1892. 

Memorial to the Democratic National Convention, 1892. 

‘* The Minnesota experiment and the Public Schools.”’ 

General Secretary’s Statement of the Second Year’s work of The 
National League. 


‘‘Indian Contract Schools and the Churches.’’ A timely statement 
of facts. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF THE ANDOVER CASE. 


THE original trial of Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, before the 
Board of Visitors, in Andover Theological Seminary, on charge 
of holding and teaching a ‘‘ new theology,’’ termed by him 
and his associate professors, ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,’’ an- 
tagonistic to the ‘‘ Consistent Calvinism,’’ of the Seminary 
creed, and the intent of the founders, occurred on the last 
week of the year 1886, and occupied nearly the entire week. 

Prof. Smyth was removed from office in July, 1887, by a 
decree of the Board of Visitors. This decree, which is dated 
June 4, 1887, affirms that the Visitors ‘‘find that said 
Egbert C. Smyth . . . maintains and inculcates beliefs 
inconsistent with, and repugnant to the creed of said institu- 
tion and the statutes of the same, and contrary to the true in- 
tent of the founders thereof as expressed in said statutes, in 
the following particulars as charged [by the complainants], to 
wit: 

‘*That the Bible is not ‘the only perfect rule of faith and 
practice,’ but is fallible and untrustworthy even in some of 
its religious teachings. 

‘‘That no man has power or capacity to repent without 
knowledge of God in Christ. 

‘‘That there is, and will be, probation after death for all 
men who do not decisively reject Christ during the earthly 
life.’’ 

Upon his expulsion from office, Prof. Smyth immediately 
carried his case on appeal to the Supreme Judicial Court, of 
Massachusetts, pleading numerous exceptions to the decree 
of the Visitors, the chief of which was, that the Board of Vis- 
itors had no constitutional or legal existence in Andover Sem- 
inary. He also pleaded, that in case it should be decided that 
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the said Board had constitutional existence in said Seminary, 
it had no original jurisdiction ; in other words, that its power 
was only supervisory, and that it could consider and determine 
only such cases as come before it on appeal from the action of 
the Board of Trustees. He did not plead that the above 
charges made by the complainants were not true. 

After the appeal of Prof. Smyth was brought before the 
Supreme Court, every conceivable method which the astute 
counsel of the appellant could invent was employed to obstruct 
the progress of the case, including charges affecting the in- 
tegrity and competence of a deceased Visitor, Rev. William 
T. Eustes, D. D., also a charge against three living gentlemen 
of maliciously conspiring for the harm of Prof. Smyth. The 
judicial investigation of these charges occupied long periods 
of time, and the charges were not proven. 

The whole case was finally argued before the Supreme 
Court in October, 1890. 

The decision of the Court was rendered in October, 1891. 
The Court unanimously affirmed both the constitutionality 
and *‘the original jurisdiction’’ of the Board of Visitors. A 
majority of the Court set aside the decree of the Visitors 
which removed Prof. Smyth from his professorship in the 
Seminary. The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts is 
not an Ecclesiastical Court. The theological questions at 
issue in the Andover case were not argued before it. The 
statutes of the Seminary do not allow the Supreme Court to 
decide theological questions which may be raised in the ad- 
ministration of the Seminary. Still some of the justices may 
unconsciously have been influenced by their own theological 
belief. Able men of the legal profession, who have had no 
personal connection with the case, regard the reasons ad- 
vanced in support of this decision as decidedly insufficient, 
and many have not been able to account for this decision of 
the majority of the justices, except upon the supposition 
that they were unduly influenced by their own liberal theo- 
logical sentiments. They set aside the Visitors’ decree, which 
removed Prof. Smyth from office, solely on the ground of a 
technical informality in the proceedings at the trial, namely, 
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that the trustees were not allowed, in response to their 
application to be present and be heard. Chief Justice Field 
dissented from this decision, defending his dissent in a vigor- 
ous and masterly argument, and declaring that the case 
should have been decided on its merits. 

The Court did not rute upon that portion of the Visitors’ 
decree which affirmed that Prof. Smyth maintains and in- 
culcates beliefs which are repugnant to the Seminary creed 
and statutes. Nor did the Court rule upon one of the charges 
made by the complainants against Prof. Smyth. The decis- 
ion of the court, therefore, was not, in the least degree, a 
vindication of the professor. The complaints were grave. 
They implied dishonesty on the part of the respondent, and 
it has repeatedly been said that no innocent and honest man 
could rest content with a decision of the court based upon a 
mere technical informality in the proceedings of the Visitors, 
and which did not touch the merits of the case. 

Yet the professor and some of the trustees with great joy 
publicly announced that the decision of the court had settled 
all the questions at issue, terminated the case, and that acom- 
plete victory had been obtained for liberal theology in Andover 
Seminary. 

In fact, however, all the charges against Prof. Smyth were 
still pending, and the new-departure professors in Andover 
Seminary had no more moral or legal right to break their 
solemn promises, and violate the constitution and statutes, by 
introducing a ‘‘ new theology,’’ than they had before the de- 
cision of the court was rendered. 

Accordingly in due time, in response to a letter of inquiry 
from the complainants, the Board of Visitors notified all the 
parties concerned, the complainants, Prof. Smyth and the 
Board of Trustees, that the complaint against Prof. Smyth was 
still pending, and that a hearing would be given at Andover, 
on Sept. 1, 1892. 

The hearing was given in accordance with the notification. 
Prof. Smyth appeared with counsel, S. A. Baldwin, Esq. The 
trustees were present and were especially represented by a com- 
mittee consisting of Drs. D. T. Fisk and James G. Vose, and 
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Judge Robert R. Bishop. One of the complainants, Dr. H. M. 
Dexter, had deceased, but the other two, Drs. J. W. Wellman 
and O. T. Lanphear, were present. The committee represent- 
ing the trustees appeared in defence of Prof. Smyth. The 
trustees with the single exception of Dr. Wellman, have from 
the beginning espoused the cause of the new-departure pro- 
fessors, and have done what they could to encourage and assist 
the theological revolution which has been commenced and is 
still in progress in the Seminary. Ten years ago, Dr. Fisk, 
the President of the Board of Trustees, published a pamphlet 
in defence of teaching the ‘‘ new theology, ’’ on the Andover 
foundations. That pamphlet was distributed gratuitously 
from the treasurer’s office and was generally approved by the 
trustees. As late as December, 1891, the Andover :- Review 
published the names of twelve of the thirteen trustees in a 
column headed with the words: ‘‘ For Prof. Smyth.’’ No 
one of these trustees, so far as known, has made any public 
protest against this announcement of himself as a defender 
of Prof.Smyth. It was, therefore, in accordance with their 
whole intensely partisan course, that they should appear at 
this ‘‘hearing’’ by a committee appointed to defend and sup- 
port Prof. Smyth in teaching the ‘‘ new theology,’’ which he 
and some of his associate professors are attempting to substi- 
tute for the theology of the Seminary Creed. 

At the opening of the ‘‘ hearing,’’ on Sept. 1st, Mr. Bald- 
win for Prof. Smyth, and Judge Bishop for the trustees, pleaded 
for an arrest of the trial, chiefly on the ground of exceptions 
taken to the authority and action of the Visitors. These 
exceptions were in the main identical with those previously 
presented and argued at great length in the trial before the 
Visitors, and in the hearing of the appeal of Prof. Smyth, 
before the Supreme Court. The old arguments were now 
repeated in support of the old ‘‘exceptions,’’ to wit, that the 
Board of Visitors had no constitutional existence in Andover 
Seminary, or if it had, it certainly had no original jurisdic- 
tion, and so on. All the ‘‘exceptions’’ argued numbered 
some eight or ten. All the old musty straw was threshed 
over once more. ‘To those who had before heard the same 
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exceptions sustained in a much abler manner, they now 
seemed stale indeed. 

The complainants had no legal counsel. They had such 
perfect confidence, they affirmed, in the truth and righteous- 
ness of their complaint, that it did not seem to them needful 
that it should be sustained by any legalarguments. Moreover, 
as nearly all the legal arguments of Prof. Smyth and the 
trustees were to be directed against the Visitors, attacking 
their authority and threatening the very life of their Board, it 
would seem to devolve upon the Visitors to defend themselves. 
There was certainly no special propriety in the complainants 
defending them. Indeed, the complainants expressed them- 
selves as believing that the Visitors were abundantly qualified 
by their own common sense, learning and wisdom, to deal 
decisively and effectively with all the exceptions which the 
other side might present. They also expressed a desire that 
the theological questions at issue, which were the main and 
vital questions in the case, might be reached as soon as possible. 
Then they would have something to say. 

The larger part of the day, September rst, was occupied by 
the counsel of Professor Smyth and of the trustees in present- 
ing their exceptions and sustaining them. The Visitors then 
announced that before proceeding to the consideration of the 
charges against Professor Smyth, it would be necessary for 
the Board to render a decision upon ‘‘ the exceptions’’ which 
had been taken by Professor Smyth and the trustees. To give 
the Board time to prepare their decision the hearing was ad- 
journed to September 6th. 

On September 6th the Board of Visitors rendered their 
decision on ‘‘the exceptions.’’ (A complete copy of that 
decision may be found in Zhe Congregationalist for September 
15, 1892.) 

REMARKS UPON THE DECISION. 

1. Itdeals, first, with the exceptions which had been taken 
to the authority and action of the Board, taking them up one 
by one, stating them clearly, and answering them by quotation 
of authorities and by argument. This part of the decision is 
an able discussion of the legal questions raised, and is for the 
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most part conclusive. The replies to the exceptions are brief, 
cogent and unanswerable. The Visitors add these words: 

‘“The Board, therefore, unable to find in the answer of Pro- 
fessor Smyth or of the trustees any adequate ground for dis- 
missing the complaint, feels compelled to overrule each and 
every one of the exceptions raised as incapable of sufficient 
support.”’ 

Thus all the legal defences so elaborately presented at this 
hearing by Professor Smyth and the trustees were set aside as 
they had been before by the Visitors, and by the Supreme 
Court. All the expense and labor of the professor and the 
trustees in sustaining their exceptions were absolutely useless. 

2. The Board having thus ably vindicated its official 
rights and authority in Andover Seminary, proceeded to say: 

‘*But while giving its attention to, and its judgment upon 
these exceptions so as to prevent any misapprehension as to the 
Board’s understanding of its powers, and of the legal position 
of this case in reference thereto, the Visitors feel that there 
are larger and moral questions involved in its further considera- 
tion which must decide the course of the Board. This Board 
is bound to have in view, not merely any immediate and par- 
ticular case, but the wider welfare of this institution, considered 
in its relations to the work it is established to do. The best 
interests of the Seminary are to be paramount. ”’ 

These are weighty and grand words. The legal counsel of 
Professor Smyth and of the trustees have succeeded in raising 
such a great cloud of petty and irrelevant legal questions as 
almost to shut out of view ‘‘ the larger and moral questions ”’ 
in the Andover case. It is high time that the movra/ character 
of the action of the new-departure professors in revolution- 
izing the theology of the Seminary, and of the action of the 
trustees in supporting them, should be made conspicuous. 
The religious press, the Reviews and Quarterlies, with re- 
markable unanimity have declared that the course of the 
professors and the trustees is dishonest. But it is high time 
that this dishonesty was also oficia//y declared and condemned. 

3. The decision next gives the reasons which have con- 
vinced the Visitors that it is not wise to proceed further with 
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the judicial investigation of the charges against Professor 
Smyth. This is the weakest and most unsatisfactory part of 
the decision. We make no objection to the conclusion 
reached by the Visitors. We are inclined to approve of that. 
But the reasons they give in support of their action in dismiss- 
ing the complaint, are in part invalid, and in part ridiculous. 
It would have been much better if they had simply rested 
their conclusion upon their undeniable authority to adopt any 
fair and effective method of investigating the charges of theo- 
logical apostasy in Andover Seminary. 

4. The Visitors in dignified and manly words acknowledge 
and assume the full responsibility, which their high office, ac- 
cording to the constitution and statutes of the Seminary, im- 
poses upon them. They say: 

‘The Visitors are not disposed to ignore the trust to which 
they have been called. They have been charged by the will of 
the founders with grave responsibilities. While empowered to 
examine into all departments of this institution, and to rectify 
any maladministration which they may find by comparing 
such administration with the statutes, ‘he character of the doc- 
trinal teaching lies at the foundation of the Seminary. [Italics 
ours.] The founders prescribed a creed, prepared with the 
greatest care, whose system of truth, as held by themselves, 
they determined should be forever maintained identically the 
same, and for the teaching of which they gave large endow- 
ments. They provided that all persons appointed to teach 
upon their foundations, and deriving support therefrom, 
should conform to the doctrinal system thus established. 
This system is the standard of the Seminary. Zhe 1! 7sttors 
are held to its maintenance in thetr official action, and are re- 
quired to see that all inculcations of professors and instructions 
in the class-room conform thereto.’ [Italics ours. | 

Clearer and more accurate statements than these of the 
purpose of the founders in establishing their Seminary and of 
what they require by constitution and statute of every pro- 
fessor and every Visitor, have rarely been made. It is incon- 
ceivable that true and honorable men, such as we know the 
Visitors to be, should thus publicly define the will of the 
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founders, and their own obligations in the office they hold, 
and not honestly intend to be faithful to their high trust, and 
to see that the true intention of the founders is faithfully exe- 
cuted. By their own language the Visitors are practically 
pledged to make, in their own way, a thorough investigation 
of the present theological teaching in the Seminary. 

5. Furthermore, Prof. Smyth and the Trustees, at the 
recent hearing invited, and promised to welcome and aid, such 
a thorough investigation of the theology now held and taught 
on the Andover foundations ; and the Visitors in their decis- 
ion take them at their word. They do this in the following 
language: 

‘“It is agreed by professors and trustees alike, that it is the 
duty of the Visitors to make full investigation at proper times 
and in lawful methods, and it is agreed, that the direct visit- 
orial power is ample. This Board is glad to have been so re- 
peatedly and emphatically assured in the public procedure of 
this hearing, by representatives of the trustees, as well as the 
president of the faculty, of this unhesitating welcome and of 
all possible aid whenever it shall inquire into the spirit, aims, 
methods and substance of instruction.’’ 

The president of the faculty and a committee of the trustees 
voluntarily made an offer to the Visitors, of welcome and aid 
in future visitorial investigations. The Visitors formally ac- 
cepted the offer. Here is a compact: will either party back 
down? ‘The Visitors will not; whether the professors and 
trustees will stand by their word remains to be seen. What 
thus far they have dreaded above all things, and struggled 
most vehemently to avoid, is a thorough investigation of the 
theology now held and taught in the Seminary. There is 
reason to believe, that had the Visitors at the outset attempted 
to investigate, by personal visitation and examination, the 
theological teaching of some of the professors, they would 
have been as vigorously and artfully resisted as they were 
when they began their judicial investigation of the same 
theological teaching. 

Two things occurred in the recent hearing which deserve 
to be noticed in contrast. Judge Bishop in one of his excep- 
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tions denied the constitutionality of the Board of Visitors. 
This was a threat on his part, that in case the Visitors should 
go forward with the judicial investigation, and again remove 
Prof. Smyth from office, the trustees would carry the case 
on appeal to the Supreme Court at Washington, and if possi- 
ble obtain a decree from that court adolishing the Board of 
Visitors. As most of the funds and other property of the Sem- 
inary were given under the express condition that they should 
be under visitorial control, such an abolition of the Board of 
Visitors would, beyond question, wreck the Seminary and blot 
it out of existence. Judge Bishop and Prof. Smyth, it seems, 
would rather have this done than of have progressive ortho- 
doxy taught on the Andover foundations. 

Yet Judge Bishop in the same argument, in behalf of the 
trustees, invited the Visitors to investigate the theological 
teaching in the Seminary, declared it to be their official duty to 
do so, and promised to aid them to the extent of his ability. 
But in making such a declaration and promise, he recognized 
and affirmed the constitutionality of the Board of Visitors, 
which only a few moments before he had vehemently denied. 
Now what will he do in the future? Will he deny the con- 
stitutionality of the Board of Visitors, and refuse to aid them, 
as he has done for several years past, in their attempts to in- 
vestigate the relation of the present theological teaching to 
the Seminary creed? Or will he affirm the constitutionality 
of the Board of Visitors by aiding them in their investigations 
according to his promise? We shall see. 

6. Professor Smyth and the Trustees, through their law- 
yers, had vehemently denied the right of the complainants 
to appear before the Visitors and be heard. They had also 
with equal passion denied the right of the Visitors to listen 
to the complainants. The Board in its decision distinctly 
affirms this right of the complainants, grounding it upon the 
fact that the complainants appeared before it ‘‘ by permission 
and authority ’’ of the Visitors themselves. The Board also 
affirms its own right to listen to the complainants. Its lan- 
guage is, in part, as follows: 

‘*The Board also holds, that it is within its competency 
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to direct an investigation into the nature and truth of such 
charges, and to ascertain their validity by any fair and lawful 
method. One such fair and lawful method, if the Board saw 
fit to use it, was to listen to proofs and arguments from the 
persons styled the complainants, and that it was within the 
competence of this Board to grant them, thus and to this 
extent, a hearing in support of their allegations and charges. 
Such investigation was had, and it is the opinion of this 
Board that, so far as this aspect of the matter is concerned, 
it was originated and conducted in the exercise of its consti- 
tuted authority. The Board . . . fails to discern any 
fatal error or imperfection in choosing that method, among 
others which might have been chosen, which admitted the 
so-styled complainants to a hearing in the investigation which 
the Board authorized and conducted.’’ 

This language is a complete, official vindication of the 
right of the Visitors to use the judicial method of investiga- 
tion, whenever they shall deem it for the best interest of the 
Seminary to do so; and also of the right of responsible men 
to serve as complainants in such judicial trial whenever they 
are requested and authorized to do so by the Visitors. 

The Visitors also, in their decision, refer to the complainants 
in the following complimentary language: 

‘The complainants have never asked redress for any per- 
sonal wrong. It appears that their original purpose was 
solely to lay before the Visitors information which might sug- 
gest the propriety and need of particular examination by the 
Visitors themselves, and that these brethren were, by unex- 
pected circumstances, reluctantly made formal complainants, 
in which capacity they have exhibited, under very trying cir- 
cumstances, a conscientious devotion to their Christian con- 
victions deserving the highest respect. The task has been a 
laborious and a thankless one. No wrong, however, will be 
done them, nor will their labor have been, useless should they 
be relieved from the further prosecution of this complaint.’’ 

It is understood that the complainants are satisfied with the 
outcome of the recent hearing, in view of the fact that the 
Visitors now stand publicly pledged to make, in some way, a 
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thorough investigation of the great theological, and the still 
greater moral questions which have been so long at issue in 
the Andover trouble ; also in view of the fact that the Visitors 
propose now to take the very course which the complainants 
at the first hearing given them, so earnestly urged them to 
take ; and finally, in view of the fact that both the professors 
and the trustees have publicly promised, not only to stop op- 
posing the Visitors, but also to welcome them, and even assist 
them in their proposed new investigation of the great central 
and vital questions still pending in the Andover case. 

It was noticed as an incident of some significance, that at 
the close of the hearing, the complainants went at once upon 
the platform, and taking the Visitors by the hand, heartily 
congratulated them upon the result of the hearing and the 
wisdom of their decision. It was equally significant that not 
a single professor, nor one of ‘‘the majority '’ of the trustees 
went to the platform to offer similar congratulations, though 
nearly all the professors and trustees were present. 

Multitudes of the true, but thus far silent friends of 
Andover, will await with intense interest the result of this re- 
markable agreement and compact between the Visitors on the 
one part, and the new-departure professors and the trustees on 
the other part. May the God of the founders once more, as in 
former years, gloriously bless the work of their hearts and 
hands, and speed the long prayed for victory of righteousness 
and of evangelical faith in Andover Seminary. 

It may be added that the new-departure professors have 
published in the .4zdover Review for October, 1892, an edi- 
torial article entitled ‘‘ The Dismissal of the Andover Case.”’ 
These professorial editors are the same men whose theological 
beliefs and teachings have been investigated by the Board 
of Visitors. There is abundant evidence in this editorial that 
its authors have not yet attained to a complete understanding 
of the Andover case. Even if they should be compelled to 
acknowledge their misconceptions and misrepresentations, 
they might still regard them as merely incidental and trivial, 
and as beyond the reach of just criticism. Upon this point, 
however, a few illustrations will furnish sufficient materia, 
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and facts to enable the public to form a judgment of its own. 
For instance, in the very title of this editorial article there 
stands conspicuous one of these misconceptions with the con- 
sequent misrepresentation, ‘‘ The Dismissal of the Andover 
Case.’’ Nothing of the kind has taken place. What was 
dismissed by the Visitors, in their late decision, was not the 
Andover case, but only one particular method of conducting 
the Andover case, —only one specified method of investigat- 
ing the theological beliefs of the said professors. So far was 
the Andover Case from being dismissed, that Professor Smyth 
himself and the committee which represented the trustees at 
the hearing, as we understand, specified another, and, as they 
thought, a better, method of continuing the case, and also 
urged that it be adopted. voluntarily promising all the assist- 
ance they could render. This was practically a challenge to 
the Visitors to continue the Andover case under another 
method of procedure. The challenge was accepted, and thus 
the case was continued. There was no dismissal of it. It 
would be much more in accord with truth and facts to desig- 
nate the final action of the Visitors at the late hearing as a 
resumption of the Andover case under another method of 
procedure. 

It has been made abundantly apparent from the beginning, 
exciting much legal comment, that the accused professors do 
not like a judicial investigation. Criminals usually do not like 
a court trial. But innocent men, when publicly charged with 
wrong-doing, demand such a trial, and they interpose no hin- 
drance to it. The more prompt and thorough it is, the better 
it suits them. One of the most damaging evidences against 
the accused professors is that they have not behaved like inno- 
cent men. They have manifested from the opening of their 
case a mortal dread of a fair, judicial investigation, and have 
blocked its progress by every obstacle within the reach of im 
vention or of money, all the time hoping by some means to 
obtain a dismissal of the case. But they have not succeeded. 
They have repeatedly announced its termination, but they 
spoke unadvisedly with their lips. In the very title of their 
last published article upon the Andover case they committed 
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themselves again to the false representation that the case is 
dismissed. They should have remembered, that, previous to 
the late hearing, they had misrepresented what was then the 
actual sfatus of the Andover case. According to their own 
confession they then ‘‘ supposed’’ that the case had been dis- 
missed by the decision of the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
Commonwealth, and they even affirmed that it had been dis- 
missed. They affirmed this directly in the face of the notori- 
ous fact, that the Chief Justice had distinctly represented that 
it had not been dismissed. ‘That the Chief Justice was correct, 
the professors suddenly discovered, when the Board of Visit- 
ors summoned Professor Smyth to another hearing upon the 
old charges still pending against him. But now they are again 
** supposing,’’ and publicly representing, that the Andover 
case was dismissed at the late hearing before the Visitors. 
This indicates that their obtuseness is remediless, and that 
therefore their misrepresentations must be ceaseless. It also 
indicates that their extreme sensitiveness with regard to any 
examination of their present beliefs has not in the least degree 
abated. But why should an innocent professor, who is 
honestly teaching what he has promised to teach, what the 
Constitution and Statutes of the Seminary require him to 
teach, and is not believing or teaching anything which is 
opposed to the Seminary Creed, have the least fear of any 
examination of his theological beliefs and instruction which 
the properly constituted authorities may desire to make? 
Such dread of investigation is suspicious. 

As another illustration of the professors’ misunderstanding 
of the Andover case, and of their consequent misstatements, 
the fact should be noticed that they affirm in the editorial 
above referred to, that after all it may, perhaps, have been 
best that the charges should be dismissed by the Visitors, ‘‘ so 
that there should remain no possible opportunity for an attack 
on the Seminary at any future time by a revival of the old 
charges.’’ An ‘‘aftack on the Seminary’?! By whom? By 
the Board of Visitors, of course. In this brief quotation are 
disclosed several startling misconceptions of the Andover case 
with consequent misrepresentations of it. One of these is, 
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that whenever the Board of Visitors, in fidelity to its great 
trust, and to its solemn promise to ‘‘ see’’ that ‘‘the true in- 


tention '’ of the Founders as expressed in their statutes ‘‘is 
faithfully executed,’’ attempts to investigate, by the judicial 
or any other method, the theological beliefs and teaching of 
these professors, ‘he Hoard, by such investigation, is making 
‘‘an attack on the Seminary’! This misconception needs no 
comment. 

Another misunderstanding of the Andover case, disclosed 
in the above quotation, with the consequent misrepresentation 
on the part of the professors, is, that inasmuch as the Visitors 
have dismissed ‘‘ the amended complaint,’’ there never can be 
in all time to come ‘‘ a revival of the old charges’’ included in 
that complaint. That is, professors in Andover Seminary 
in all time to come will now have full liberty to teach all that 
the defendant professor has been charged with teaching, and 
the Visitors will be utterly powerless to prevent them from 
so doing, inasmuch as no charge of teaching. the heterodox 
doctrines which have been mentioned in ‘‘ the amended com- 
plaint,”’ can ever again be revived. If this be true, the 
Seminary with all its endowments is in the hands of the 
new-departure professors, and they can teach the fallibility of 
the Scriptures, the ignorance and incompetence of Christ in 
His earthly life, probation after death, Universalism and 
pantheism to their hearts’ content, and neither the Board of 
Visitors nor the Board of Trustees can prevent them from 
so doing. If the professors are preparing to put this miscon- 
ception of theirs into practice, we would remind them that the 
Andover case is not dismissed and that further investiga- 
tion is coming. 

We have space to notice only one other of the misconcep- 
tions and misrepresentations found in the above mentioned 
editorial of the professors. It is embodied in the following 
paragraph : 

‘*The effect of the dismissal of the case is the same for 
Professor Smyth as the effect of the decision which acquitted 
his colleagues. That decision was that none of the charges 
were sustained. The dismissal of the complaint against 
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Professor Smyth is to the same effect, that none of the charges 
are sustained.”’ 

This is equivalent to saying, that the Visitors at the late 
hearing did, in effect, decide the case of Professor Smyth 
upon its merits, acquitted him of all the charges made 
against him, and so reversed the previous decision of the 
Board. But the Visitors themselves affirm that they did 
nothing of the kind. They say explicitly that they give 
their decision ‘‘ without thereby expressing any opinion upon 
the merits of the case.’’ Then they neither acquitted nor con- 
demned Professor Smyth, and the effect of this cannot pos- 
sibly be the same that it would have been, if the decision had 
been as in the case of the other professors, that ‘‘ none of the 
charges were sustained.’’ In their case the charges were not 
dismissed. ‘They were heard, considered, and a decision was 
rendered. In the case of Professor Smyth at the late hearing, 
the charges were not considered, but were dismissed, and no 
decision was rendered for or against the defendant. The 
recent action of the Visitors, therefore, is not, either in fact or 
in effect, a vindication of Professor Smyth. 

The new-departure professors have an extreme dread of 
investigations. But there are honorable ways in which they 
can avoid them. They can arrest the theological revolution 
which they have inaugurated and are now pushing forward, 
by the use of funds raised for purposes very different from 
theirs, cease substituting their own ‘‘ new theology ’’ for that 
of the founders, begin at once to maintain again with all 
fidelity the doctrine of the creed which the Seminary was 
established to inculcate, no longer teach on Andover founda- 
tions, that it is safe for some men to die in their sins and thus 
put an end to what appear to so many competent observers to 
be violations of the sacred obligations they assumed when, 
with prayer, they declared before God and the Board of 
Trustees, that they would ‘‘ consult the good of this Institution, 
and the peace of the churches of our Lord Jesus Christ ON ALL. 
OCCASIONS,”’ and would ‘‘ Religiously conform to the Consti- 
tution and Laws of this Seminary, and to the Statutes of this 
Foundation.” 
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Or, if they do not now accept the doctrines which the 
Seminary was founded to maintain, they can manfully de- 
clare that they do not accept them, decline to subscribe again 
to the Seminary Creed, resign their professorships, and so 
again be regarded as honest men by all who value commercial 
honor and Christian principle. 


Lorp’s Day lawlessness proposes to defy or corrupt Con- 
gress. Repeal of the law passed by Congress by great major- 
ities for Sunday closing of the World’s Fair is now the watch- 
word of the Sunday newspapers, the saloons and the slums. 
Ratification meetings to support the action taken by Congress 
should at once be held by churches, colleges, and industrial 
and philanthropic organizations all over the land after the 
example set by the great ratification meetings already held in 
Chicago and Boston. The hour demands alertness. Immense 
moral loss to the country and civilization may result simply 
from not following up the victory already gained. It cannot 
easily be turned into defeat. 

The Associated Press reports that a vigorous campaign for 
Sunday opening of the World’s Fair is to be at once inaugu- 
rated by forty-three of the forty-five men in the joint body on 
whom its management devolves, now that the National Com- 
mission has adjourned. This body of forty-five represents 
both the Commission and the Directory and contains, it is said, 
only two men in favor of the Sabbath, although the Commis- 
sion was claimed to have a majority of that opinion even be- 
fore Congress acted. If so the majority has hada strange 
faculty of being manipulated by the minority. The plan is to 
get labor organizations, composed largely of foreigners, and 
meeting on the Sabbath when the most worthy working men 
will not attend, organizations that fight Sunday work when it 
touches them, but do not hesitate to put it on railroad men in 
spite of their protest, to petition Congress to repeal the Sab- 
bath-closing law. This trick can be worked to a considerable 
extent, with the limitless money that can be used to push it, 
but cannot succeed if these labor organizations are properly 
approached with the arguments on the other side which have 
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made nine-tenths of the British workingmen, in a thorough 
canvass, oppose even the opening of the free local museums 
on the ground it would logically open the way to all kinds of 
Sunday work. 

New evidence of the need of a newspaper and of an asso- 
ciated press that will report important news is afforded by 
the scanty and obscure reports in the daily press of the do- 
ings of the National Columbian Commission at its meeting, 
October 18 and 19, in Chicago. Its action on the Sabbath 
and liquor questions, in both of which nearly all the people 
are interested, from the moral or immoral side, is given less 
space and less prominence than the decorations for the Dedi- 
cation parade, and the little that is reported is too incomplete 
and inaccurate to be of any value. 

The Commission at its spring meeting, tired of the discourt- 
eous delay of the Directors in sending in their ‘‘ rules,’’ which 
the act of Congress had required them to send in long before, 
ordered that the rules be prepared for the meeting of this 
autumn. But the Directors, instead of having them ready on 
the Tuesday when the Commission convened, promised them 
for the Tuesday following, with the evident expectation that 
by that time a majority of the Commission would have re- 
turned home and that the objection could be effectively raised 
that too few were present to take any important action ; both 
of which expectations were verified. A mere fragment of the 
rules required was at last sent in, which the Commission 
greatly expanded, under protest of the Directory that the 
Commission could do nothing but veto or confirm or modify 
such rules as the Directory might deign to submit. 

The Directory’s rule as to the Sabbath said the gates 
should be closed on that day ‘‘ unless opened by competent 
authority.’’ Zhe Commission changed this to an absolute clos- 
ing, on the ground that the Commission had no choice to do any- 
thing else than make such a rule, as required by Congress, after 
Sabbath closing became the law of the land by the Directory’ s 
acceptance, a few days after the adjournment of Congress, of the 
conditioned appropriation. For this Sabbath closing rule the 
Commission claims no credit and deserves none. Its duties 
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were merely clerical. Only Divine Providence and Congress 
should receive our thanks. Three times the Commission put 
aside the opportunity to close the gates, on the technical ex- 
cuse that it could not make a “‘ rule’’ on the subject until it 
received the purposely delayed rules of the Directory, which 
rules it should have sent for or anticipated by a resolution 
such as it has found no obstacle to making on the liquor ques- 
tion with no Directors’ rule on that subject before it. 

To the Commission’s sin of omission on the subject of the 
Sabbath it has now added a sin of commission on the liquor 
question. The long delayed rules of the Directory, when they 
came at last, contained no reference to this supremely impor- 
tant matter, and the Commission’s enlargement of the rules, 
though new subjects were added, also ignored this question. 
Thousands of letters and telegrams and hundreds of petitions, 
the latter mostly from organizations, national, state and local, 
all asking only an investigation of the charges made on the 
floors of Congress that section twenty-one of the charter of 
the Fair, which requires that State laws shall be observed in 
the contracts and conduct of the Fair, had been violated, with 
a veto of any such violations if found, were treated by the 
Commission with a contempt equal to that with which the 
Commission has allowed itself to be treated by the Directory. 
No such investigation was made, and the undoubted viola- 
tions by the Directory of national and state laws were so 
counted unworthy of mention. The Commission might in an 
hour, by an official request, have ascertained exactly what 
the Directory had done and wished to do in this matter, but 
with the politician’s characteristic fear of the liquor power— 
they should be taught to fear the temperance people—they 
ignored the whole subject in the rules. 

But the next day President King, of Iowa, by urging obedi- 
ence to law, in behalf of the petitioners, compelled a discus- 
sion of the subject, in which his position found not even the 
support that had been personally promised by a dozen Com- 
missioners, but instead the following license for liquor selling 
and law breaking was adopted unanimously, so that every 
Commissioner, except those who had adequate excuse for ab- 
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sence from their post of duty, must share the responsibility 
for it—the motion being made by Massey, a professing Chris- 
tian, the same one who secured delay on the Sabbath ques- 
tion, and the one man of the four in the controlling Council 
from whom something better was expected : 


WHEREAS, This Commission has already taken action, as author- 
ized by section seven of the act of Congress touching rules and regula- 
tions governing rates for entrance and admission fees, or otherwise 
affecting the rights, privileges or interests of exhibitors or of the public, 
and while none of said rules and regulations relative to the sale of intox- 
icating liquors within the Exposition grounds have been submitted, it is 
known to be the policy of the Directory that intoxicants shall only be 
sold within said grounds in connection with, and asa part of restaurant 
privileges, and not by means of saloons or open bars; and that in all 
concessions for such privileges appropriate restrictions in this behalf 
have invariably been incorporated in the contract granting the same, so 
that any declarative action on this subject would apparently involve an 
unjust and unwarranted reflection upon the ova fides of the said Direc- 
tory ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in view of the circumstances and conditions stated in 
the preamble, this Commission does not deem it either judicious or ex- 
pedient a/ ¢his time to make any deliverance on this question nor to as- 
sume any responsibility touching the same, otherwise than to declare it 
to be the sense of this Commission that vo infoxicaling liquors shall be 
sold at saloons or open bars within the said grounds. 


We do not wonder that this preamble and resolution, in 
which the snake is covered with flowers, seemed on first read- 
ing to some temperance men in the Commission a long step 
in the right direction, but we do wonder that any such per- 
sons should not have discovered by a second reading before 
voting that it takes a long step further in the wrong direction 
than any previous declaration on this subject. 

There is nothing in the preamble and resolution about 
allowing the sale of nothing but ‘‘ wine and beer,’’ and of 
these ‘‘ only with meals as at hotels,’’ as in Senator Palmer’s 
statement in Congress. Axy “intoxicating liquors’’ may 
be sold at places ca//ed ‘‘saloons’’ or ‘‘bars.’’ What is a 
‘‘saloon’’ and what is a ‘‘bar’’? As the mover of the 
motion included the beer garden of the ‘‘German village”’ 
under the term ‘‘restaurant privileges,’’ what is to hinder 
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calling any other rum-seller a restaurateur ? When New York 
limited liquor selling to hotels, every saloon put up a little tin 
sign with the word ‘‘ Hotel’’ on it on the door, and swung 
their hammocks on its ceiling. When Massachusetts forbade 
‘“bars’’ the liquor dealers evaded the law. 

It is also sadly significant that there is nothing in this pre- 
amble and resolution, adopted in part by Christian votes, to 
forbid the worst of all offenses against temperance and the 
laws, the g?ving away of liquorsin the Fair. The Commission 
interposes no objection to Pabst giving away a bottle of beer 
to every visitor, asatthe G. A. R. Encampment in Milwaukee 
of last year; nor to Senator Stanford buying another term as 
Senator and a future Presidency by his fountain of free Cali- 
fornia wines ; zor even to the distillers carrying out their plans 
just published in liquor papers, namely, to give away souvenir 
bottles of Kentucky whisky. 

Let no one take any comfort from the Felix phrase, ‘at 
this time,’’ for surely the Commission cannot make any 
stricter rule at its next meeting on the eve of the Fair when 
the liquors are already placed for sale by its permission. 

The Commission in vain declines to assume ‘‘ any responsi- 
bility.’’ It can no more escape responsibility than Pilate 
could, for this crucifixion of law, of temperance and ‘‘of our 
youth’’ could not have occurred without its consent as the 
National body in ahsolute control of this National Fair. 

But there are two recourses left for us, Congress and the 
courts. Let us appeal to Czesar, that is, to Congress, by letters 
and petitions to renew what was its first action in both Houses 
on this matter, now that law and order arguments have been 
added to the temperance arguments then thought sufficient 
reason for banishing liquor selling from the great exhibition 
of our national progress. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Denver says that to 
prevent liquor selling in the World’s Fair will be the great 
work of the W. C. T. U. for the new year on which they are 
just entering. Let every friend of law, every foe of liquor, 
lend a hand. 

If the Associated Press had told the whole country six 
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months ago, as it should have done, the important news that 
one of the attorneys of the World’s Fair Directors had 
expressed to them the opinion, published in Chicago papers, 
that to sell liquors on World’s Fair grounds would violate 
both the local option law of Hyde Park and the State law 
against the sale of liquors at fairs, it would have saved several 
religious papers the misfortune of publishing the supposed 
discovery that the exceptions in the latter law make it inap- 
plicable. The law forbids the sale of liquors ‘‘ at or within 
two miles of’’ and then makes exception for ‘‘ tavern-keepers 
and distillers,’’ with evident reference to this two-mile limit, 
who sell ‘‘at their usual places of business’? —the word 
‘“usual’’ clearly excluding those who have set up drinking 
places for the Fair itself. If this law did not apply, the local 
option law of Hyde Park, which also forbids both selling and 
giving away, would be sufficient. Illinois should elect men 
to its legislature who will not repeal the Fair law, and Hyde 
Park should refuse to cut down its prohibition laws. 


W. F. CRAF's. 


A POWERFUL protest against liquors at the World’s Fair 
has been sent in the following letter by one of our associate 
editors to every one of the World’s Fair Commissioners : 


To THE COLUMBIAN COMMISSIONERS : 


In the discharge of my duty as an officer of the reform organizations 
named below, and in behalf of a great multitude of petitioners in nearly 
all our states whose protests against liquor selling and law-breaking 
present and prospective, in the World’s Fair are coming to me in every 
mail (additional to previous protests against such liquor selling that 
were presented in connection with petitions on the Sabbath question, 
which Senator Hawley estimated as representing forty millions of our 
population—its best citizens, native and foreign, in churches and labor 
organizations) permit me to urge your serious consideration before and 
at the October meeting of the Commission of the following unques- 
tionable facts : 

1. The Congressional charter of the World's Fair requires that the 
laws of the state in which it is located shall be respected in its conduct. 
It is the first duty of the Commission as the representative of Congress 
in the Fair management to see to it that this charter is observed. 


2. It has been admitted by the local Chicago managers, as stated in 
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Chicago papers friendly to their acts in this respect, and by their advo- 
cates on the floors of Congress, that these managers have contracted 
for the sale of liquors not only in restaurants ‘‘ with meals as at 
hotels,’’—-a cracker often passes for a ‘‘meal’’ in such cases—but also 
at a beer garden in the ‘‘German village,’’ in which it is admitted beer 
will be sold without meals. 

3. It has been stated in Chicago papers that a legal adviser of said 
managers long ago informed them that such sales of liquors, with or 
without meals, would violate two of the liquor laws of Illinois, namely, 
the law against the sale of liquors at fairs and the local option law of 
Hyde Park; and it has been further intimated by the press that this 
information has not caused the managers to cancel the illegal contracts, 
but rather to propose the repeal or violation of these laws, if necessary. 

4. Itis further stated by said papers that the Protective Association 
of Hyde Park, under threat that their local prohibition would be re- 
pealed zz foto if they did not agree not to prosecute violations of it in 
so far as the Fair grounds are concerned, have agreed by majority vote 
not to prosecute the managers, for the proposed violations of law. 

5. It was stated by Senator Palmer forthe local managers on the 
floors of the Senate, in the hearing of the undersigned (See Congres- 
sional Record report of the speech) that the managers had put them- 
selves under forfeits to the extent of $600,000 to carry out these con- 
tracts for liquor selling, but Congressman Atkinson in a speech in the 
House of Representatives showed that no forfeit could be collected for 
not carrying out an illegal contract. Manifestly, if otherwise, it would 

. not be a valid argument for allowing the violation or repeal of laws 
that men have contracted to violate them under whatever forfeits. 

6. Both Houses of Congress, in their first action on this matter, voted 
to exclude liquors from the Fair as a condition of the National Govern- 
ment’s participation in it, and it was because of threats, of which the 

> undersigned has positive knowledge, that these votes were afterwards 
reversed. The fact that the sale of liquors in the Fair would be a viola- 
tion of the laws of Illinois was not presented to either House of Con- 
gress before these reversals of its votes, and so the question before Con- 
gress was prohibition, not obedience to law, which is the issue now 
before the Commission. 

7. Itis also well known that the Fair grounds, for many weeks past, 
have been regularly opened to visitors every Sabbath, with fees for 
admittance, closets, water, etc., so requiring Sunday labor of gate- 
keepers and others, in violation of the Illinois law against Sunday work 
and Sunday amusements ; besides which as the writer knows, from a 
visit to the Fair grounds, and the admission of the workmen and of the 

Chicago press, that the local option law of Hyde Park is already being 

violated by the sale of beer to those at work on the buildings. The 

second vote in the House on Congressman Atkinson’s motion has no 
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significance, because the ruling of the Chair tied it to the main question 
of the five million appropriation, to which the majority were then 
opposed. This fact that state laws are being thus violated without 
interference by Chicago officers or citizens shows that we cannot rely 
on local enforcement of state laws in the Fair grounds; indeed, the 
good citizens of Chicago will have done their part when they have 
enforced in the city outside the Fair (as they propose to do) the laws 
against Sunday saloons, gambling and other vices. It is pre-eminently 
fitting that the Commission appointed by Congress from all the states 
should enforce the charter enacted by Congress, and in the name of 
state sovereignty and state rights see to it that the laws of Illinois are 
neither violated nor repealed as a part of the exhibition of our national 
progress. 

8. Whatever the presen? contracts or intentions of the local managers 
may be as to the sale of liquors in the Fair, your attention is called to 
the fact that—state laws being nullified—there is now no effective pre- 
ventive of the unlimited sale of liquors in the Fair, in all the methods of 
all lands, together with the proposed giving away, for several hours a 
day, of California wines at the fountain which the press has declared 
Senator Stanford proposes to provide. 

Thus far I have appealed to you only in the name of law and order. 
Lawlessness is just now all too rampant and needs no encouragement 
at our great Exposition. 

Many other arguments might be added from a temperance standpoint, 
if necessary. It is enough to say that nearly all the petitioners against 
liquor selling at the World’s Fair chiefly object to our nation becoming 
a rumseller to the world by liquor selling at our national exhibition and 
would be no less against it if the threat to repeal the Illinois laws 
referred to should be this winter carried out. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 
Vice-President National Temperance Society, Honorary Secretary Inter- 
national Law and Order League, Corresponding Secretary The Re- 
Jorm Bureau. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Oct. 8, 1892. 


[The following letter has also been sent as indicated :] 


EN ROUTE, 10, 5, ’92. 
Hon. W. H. H. MILLER, ATTORNEY GENERAL : 

Permit me to call your official attention to three facts, all shown in 
official documents of the Government at your hand : 

1. The charter of the World’s Fair, as passed by Congress, requires 
that the laws of the state in which it is located shall be respected in its 
conduct. 2. Congressman Atkinson, in the House of Representatives, 
quoted a law of Illinois forbidding the sale of liquors at fairs. 3. As is 
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shown by a speech of Senator Palmer in the Senate the Chicago mana- 
gers had contracted to violate it. These two speeches were made last 
July, and may be found in the Congressional Record. As the attorney 
of the general Government, by which the charter was made, I suppose 
you are the person to whom the people should look to see that the 
charter is observed, and so I present these facts to you in behalf of the 
reform organizations of which I am an officer. 
WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 
Vice-President National Temperance Society, etc. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Oct. 8, 1892. 


WHEN alert papers do not know in October that Sabbath 
closing of the World’s Fair became the law of the land last 
summer by the formal acceptance of the conditioned appro- 
priation by the Chicago management, it is a very conclusive 
sign that we need an associated press and daily press that 
will give the people the good news and the important news. 

So when the Supreme Court uttered that grand saying on 
February 29, ‘‘ This is a Christian nation,’’ a saying received 
with profound interest wherever reported, the Associated 
Press, and so both the secular and religious press failed to 
report it, until Zhe Christian Statesman found it in the columns 
of a Seventh Day Adventist paper. 

So in the reports of the Paris Exposition, the Associated 
Press failed to report another fact of great moment to the 
forty millions in our Christian families, and to all working- 
men, namely, that a hygienic medal was awarded to the litera- 


ture of the Sabbath question exhibited by the Federation of 


Lord’s Day Societies, in token of the fact that it has been 
conclusively shown that Sabbath rest is necessary to the best 
health and the longest life. 

There is hardly a greater evil in this country than the daily 
poisoning of public sentiment, even Christian homes not 
being exempt, by the anti-Christian sophistries and immoral 
scandals that abound in most of the great dailies. It is like 
fighting cavalry and artillery with intantry, our fighting of 
the daily press with weekly papers. 

All over the land Christians are becoming despondent, 
because the news they get is almost wholly bad news, even 
the religious papers give but little good news, not having any 
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associated press of their own to gather the important news 
overlooked by the daily press. 

When will some rich Christian philanthropist see that our 
country needs, more than additional colleges, a syndicate of 
newspapers, with a million or more endowment, that shall be 
located twenty-four hours or so apart across the land, papers 
which will not give more space to a prize-fight than to the 
American Board, or more room toa divorce case than to 
University Extension—a newspaper that will not bring 
adultery charges against a woman who is on trial for murder 
to prejudice her case and interfere with the course of justice, 
and then expect to escape from the wrath of the public by 
apologizing after pocketing the gains of its infamy? ‘The 
public wants a newspaper that does not slight good news, 
that values accuracy and aids morality. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE was visited by a com- 
mittee of the American Missionary Association at its recent 
meeting in Hartford and the following memorial was read to 
her. The committee consisted of the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
the Rev. Dr. Strieby and the Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward. 


To Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE: 

It is proper that the American Missionary Association in coming tothe 
city which you have for many years made your home should pay the trib- 
ute of its honor to you who have done more than any other one person 
now living to arouse the conscience of our nation to the sin of slavery and 
secure the emancipation of that race among which this Association has 
its chief field of labor. To you, honored madam, was given a heart to 
feel for the degraded and oppressed of our brothers and sisters of a deeper 
color than ours. Others shared with you the full intensity of that feel- 
ing. Many others devoted their best energies to the brotherhood of this 
service, and their names will ever be held in honor with yours. But to 
you alone did God give that special intellectual power, that imaginative 
and dramatic faculty by which only you were able to picture to the 
world the barbarities of human bondage and to compel those to read 
and hear who had shut their eyes and ears against the wrongs of their 
fellow-men. We honor you because you devoted your genius to sucha 
holy purpose. We thank God for the great work he enabled you to do, 
and we feel that we are, in the work of this association, only carrying 
out what you inaugurated ; as completing by the agencies of the school 
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and the church the task which the emancipation of the negro made 
possible, while the gratitude of this emancipated people shall ever bless 
your name, and while all who admire the achievements of literary genius 
shall hold you in special honor. May the God of the races of men 
give you His peace in the evening of your life, until there shall rise for 
you the dawn of the life above. 

It was a happy thought of Dr. Noble, the President of the 
meeting, to propose that the Association send a deputation to 
Mrs. Stowe to express to her their profound sense of what she 
had done for our country and for the work of the society. 
Mrs. Stowe is yet in fairly good general physical health for an 
octogenarian, although suffering from some disabilities of 
nerves and voice. She was evidently touched by the memo- 
rial but deprecated commendation. The gentlemen retired 
immediately after reading the address and were assured that 
the excitement of the visit would not be followed by any 
injurious results. The Association felt it was due to them- 
selves to make this recognition of the matchless genius and 
wonderful life’s work of the most distinguished woman that 
America has yet produced. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S defeat and President Cleveland’s 
re-election are, we fear, ominous of more temporary disaster 
to sound reforms in politics and finance. Tariff, reciprocity 
and sound currency were the Republican watchwords in the 
last election. If honest elections, North and South, and 
prohibition could have been made party cries also, the plat- 
form would have matched the wants of the Republic far 
better than it now does. Mr. Harrison’s letter of acceptance 
was a much stronger document than Mr. Cleveland’s. We 
are willing to accept the following incisive paragraphs from 
Whitelaw Reid’s letter of acceptance, as fairly outlining the 
essential differences between the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic platforms. 

The party platforms—so-called—are more important this year than 
usual. Both the leading candidates have once commanded the approval 
of the American people in its highest form of expression. Attention is 
therefore concentrated less on the men themselves and more on the prin- 


ciples each is put forward to represent, and would, in case of election, be 
required to carry out. 
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The declarations of our opponents demand a still closer scrutiny, since 
their victory now would give them the first opportunity they have had 
since 1859 to put in practice their policy. Never, since that date, have 
they had control at once both in the executive and the legislative de- 
partments of the Government. This year the election of a President 
clearly carries with it majorities in both houses of Congress. 


It is obvious that, in the common judgment of the people in all parts 
of the country, the really vital issues which this year divide parties, and 
demand a popular decision, are those relating to the tariff and the cur- 
rency. Fortunately both sides have stated their positions on these sub- 
jects with directness, simplicity and frankness. The issues thus made 
between the rival candidates for the popular suffrage are specially sharp 
and distinct. 

We favor a protective tariff, and, when in full power, made the present 
one. Our opponents favor a tariff for revenue only, and promise the 
repeal of the present one. 


We maintain that the tariff should cover the difference in the cost ot 
the home and foreign product, caused by the difference in the home and 
foreign wages forthe laboremployed upon it. Our opponents distinctly 
repudiated the proposition that American wages should be considered 
in the matter, and declared instead that a tariff levied for anything 
but revenue only was unconstitutional. As the London Times of Sep- 
tember 28, very naturally remarked, ‘‘ This policy, if fairly and logic- 
ally carried out, is not to be distinguished from Free Trade in the prac- 
tical form in which we are familiar with it. . . . If protective duties 
are unconstitutional, as was asserted at Chicago, no financial legerde- 
main can produce any other ‘readjustment’ than that which would 
naturally follow the removal of all imposts tending to bolster up par- 
ticular branches of industry and commerce. ”’ 


Should the American people now choose the Republican candidates 
the present tariff would stand, or, when amended, would only be so 
changed as to insure a closer conformity in practice to the principles on 
which it is made. If our opponents should be chosen, their Congress is 
pledged to the repeal of the present tariff and to the adoption of one 
arranged for revenue only, and their Executive is pledged to the doc- 
trine that a tariff having regard also for American wages is unconstitu- 
tional, so that the only new one that could escape the Presidential veto 
must be of the kind which the Loudon Times considers equivalent to 
Free Trade. 

We maintain that the present tariff has worked well ; that it has de- 
veloped American manufactures, steadied and increased American wages 
and promoted the general prosperity. Our opponents deny that there 
has been any increase of prosperity under the present tariff, declare that 
wages have been reduced and denounce the Republican policy which, 
as they say, fosters no other industry so much as that of the sheriff. 
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We favor the system by which, when we think the country ready for 
the reduction or abolition of duties, we insist upon getting correspond- 
ing and reciprocal advantages from foreign countries as the condition of 
their enjoying these advantages in our own markets. Our opponents 
denounce this Reciprocity as a sham, and therefore inferentially pledge 
themselves to its repeal. 

The sharp issues thus presented for the decision of the American peo- 
ple cover more comprehensively and more specifically than ever before 
the whole range of considerations relating to a Protective tariff—its 
coustitutionality, its expediency, its relation to wages, its practical 
workings and the question whether, as it is from time to time reduced, 
we should throw away the advantages thus extended to foreign nations 
or should get something in return for them. 


THE Board of Control of the International Epworth League, 
in recent session at Cincinnati, adopted the following: Re- 
solved, That we honor the Congress of these United States for 
its action in closing the gates of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition on the Sabbath day; and be it further Reso/ved, 
That we, as representing the thought of the Epworth Leag- 
uers of the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, do hereby 
protest against the effort now being made to obtain a reversal 
of the action of Congress and condemn all such attempts as 
being inimical to the elevation of our American civilization 
and as unfringing upon the sanctity of the Christian Sabbath. 


BATTERY D, Chicago, was filled to overflowing at a recent 
meeting by an audience which voted unanimously to refuse 
to patronize merchants who keep their stores open on Sunday. 
This was done by the adoption of a resolution calling upon all 
liberty and justice loving people to unite to stamp out the 
Sunday opening evil. The meeting also pledged itself to 
work for the election of aldermen at the next election who 
would vote for the passage of a Sunday closing ordinance. 


THE Episcopal House of Bishops has ruled that no minis- 
ter shall marry persons under eighteen without the written or 
spoken consent of parent or guardian, nor divorced persons, 
except the innocent party in a case of adultery or parties once 
divorced seeking reunion. Baptism and the communion are 
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to be refused to persons married in violation of these rules 
except penitents in danger of death. 


ARCHBISHOP SATOLLI, president of the training school for 
ecclesiastic diplomats in Rome, has come to the United States 
as a delegate apostolic from Pope Leo to study the growth of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the school question, particu- 
larly the case of the 1,000,000 Catholic children in the United 
States who are obliged to receive their education outside of 
Catholic schools. He is also to represent the Pope at the 
opening of the World’s Fair.—The contest between parochial 
and public schools, which has hitherto been considered mostly 
a local issue of Wisconsin, Illinois and Massachusetts, has 
been lifted to a national issue by the indorsement of the 
Roman Catholic position not only by the Democratic plat- 


form, but also by President Cleveland in his letter of accept- 
ance. 


A TELEGRAM from Marseilles declares that the African 
slave trade goes briskly on. Slave caravans from the interior 
of Africa arrive daily on the East coast, and get a high price 
for slaves.—The recent Pan-Presbyterian Council condemned 
the United States, also Canada and Australia, for their treat- 
ment of the Chinese. 


THE militia have at last left Homestead and outrages upon 
non-union workingmen by strikers have begun there again. 
Judge Paxson in his charge to the grand jury in the case of 
the Homestead labor leaders charged with treason defines it 
as the organization of a large number of persons in a common 
purpose to defy the law, resist its officers and deprive other 
persons of their rights under the laws. Labor unions are in- 
ducing members to withdraw from the militia and are passing 
protests against the use of militia to quell labor outbreaks. 


THE Louisiana Lottery continues to struggle for foothold 
in Hawaii and Oahu. The bribe offered is likened by the 
Boston 7ravel/er to ‘‘a bare fish hook,’’ compared with the 
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much larger amount offered to Louisiana. Still it is large 
enough to be over-tempting to Hawaiians in their financial 
depression owing to the abolition of our sugar duties. It is 
suggested that the lottery in Hawaii, outside of the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States might be as powerful for evil among 
us as if located in Louisiana or Dakota. 


REFORM news of great interest often fails to be noticed 
adequately by the Associated Press and therefore OuR DAy 
makes a specialty of giving a carefully verified outline of it 
each month by an expert writer. 


A PROMINENT Chicagoan said a day or two ago: ‘‘ Congress 
or no Congress, we will open the World’s Fair on Sunday. 
Government or no government, we will keep the World’s 
Fair open on Sunday. ‘They have made restriction, it is true. 
The restrictions didn’t exist when we captured the Fair, and 
so they will not hold in the courts.’’ Zhe /nterior, of Chi- 
cago, says: The present attempt to reverse Congressional 
decision is made by the World’s Fair management itself, 
re-enforced by the Chicago Hera/d. Counter petitions have 
been issued from the Hfera/d office, and are being circulated 
far and near. ‘There is scarcely a gambling house or saloon 
wherein the petition is not circulated, and on whose walls 
placards are not hung which urge visitors to attach their 
signatures. Business houses are visited by canvassers, and 
on street corners writing stands are placed where passers-by 
may stop and sign the petition. Zhe /nterior says: It is due 
the people of America to be told that the best of Chicago’s 
citizens wish the World’s Fair closed on Sundays, and wish 
the saloons closed, too.—In reply to the charge made by the 
Boston Hera/d that tens of thousands of persons signed the 
petitions against Sunday opening of the Fair under misappre- 
hension of what was designed, or because they were unwill- 
ing to antagonize their pastors and friends, the Boston 
Traveller says: We wonder what response the thousands of 
Christian petitioners have to make to a charge of this charac- 
ter.—The American Board, on motion of Joseph Cook, 
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adopted a resolution approving of the Sabbath-closing that 
has been achieved. It was fitting fora missionary board thus 
to aid in preventing the heathenizing of a Christian land. 
Bishop Potter argues in Zhe Forum for Sunday opening of 
the World’s Fair. On this subject the Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic Bishops are divided, as 7he /ndependent’s symposium 
showed, some time since, but all bishops of other churches 
(save one negro) are for closing. Zhe Golden Rule calls on 
twelve hundred thousand Christian Endeavorers to do what 
they can to get petitions signed by every person who wishes 
Sunday kept quiet and sacred in this country, and to send 
their petitions to the World’s Fair Commissioners in their 
respective states. The battle cry is: Do not wait for some 
one else to move. This is a pressing call. Act upon it at 
once. 


Co. Exuiorr F. SHEPARD, as president of the American 
Sabbath Union, aided by the Columbian Sunday Associa- 
tion of Chicago, has carried through with success another 
demonstration for the Sabbath, filling the great Auditorium 
at Chicago with the enthusiastic friends of the Sabbath to 
hold a thanksgiving service for the Sabbath closing of the 
World’s Fair by act of Congress. Speeches were made by 
Col. Shepard, Joseph Cook, Herrick Johnson, Rev. Mr. Hen- 
son and others and the most emphatic indorsement was given 
to the Sunday closing law. 


THE first locomotive engine passed through the Jaffa Gate 
into the Holy City (Jerusalem) on a recent Sabbath. One 
old Jewess declared ‘‘it was possessed of the devil.’’ A 
party of young Arabs was pressed by curiosity to approach a 
little nearer, when all at once the engine uttered a shrill 
whistle. At this hideous shriek the Arabs started back with 
horror, lifted up their hands and cried: ‘‘ Ma scha Allah,’’ 
‘“What is the great God doing? This is the work of 
Satan !’’ Another Nehemiah is needed there to command 
that the gates be shut on the Sabbath day.—Another effort 
is being made to secure the running of street cars on the 
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Sabbath in Toronto, by the foes of the Sabbath, of course. 
The caliber of those making the effort may be judged from 
the fact that they meet in saloons to arrange the details of 
their nefarious campaign. We have confidence that the 
Christian people of Toronto will arise in their might and 
down their schemes, as they have done several times in the 
past, securing for their city the reputation of being the best 
Sabbath-keeping city in the world. 


THE Columbian Commission, after two hours’ debate, de- 
cided October 19 to give an hour’s hearing on excluding 
liquor selling from the World’s Fair to J. N. Stearns and 
W. F. Crafts, the first, the corresponding secretary, and the 
second, a vice-president of the National Temperance Society, 
which, through these officers has been leading in this second 
fight for good morals at the World’s Fair. The Commission 
had decided last spring, on motion of Mr. Hundley, sup- 
ported, strangely enough, by J. R. Burton of Kansas, that 
they would not give a hearing on the temperance petitions 
because it is ‘‘a political question,’’ but only on the Sabbath 
petitions. Mr. Hundley again fought against a hearing on 
the liquor question, supported by Sewell, of New Jersey, and 
the unsaintly St. Clair of West Virginia. But the motion for 
a hearing, made appropriately by President Wm. F. King, of 
Iowa, was supported by Commissioners Woodside, Massey, 
Waller, McDonald and others, and carried. This fight was 
begun by Zhe Statesman, whose managing editor presented 
seven hundred new petitions, most of them indorsed by 
organizations in public meetings and conventions. 

























THE Columbian Commission, on the first day of its October 
meeting, adopted a resolution recognizing as conclusive the 
action of Congress, closing the Fair on the Sabbath, which 
had long ago become a law by the prompt acceptance on the 
part of the local Directory of the conditioned appropriation. 
The fact that nearly all the Christian people of the country 
have been anxiously waiting for all these two months to know 
that the act of Congress had become a law by the acceptance 
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of the appropriation, when they shouid have been rejoicing 
over it as accomplished, shows how much the religious papers 
need an associated press of their own, that will give them the 
good news and important news, which the mostly anti-Chris- 
tian daily press slights in favor of scandals and politics. 


To THE great meeting in Chicago, to ratify the Sabbath 
closing of the World’s Fair, many prominent Philadelphians 
sent a written protest against misleading statements of Bishop 
Potter, who has joined in the efforts of World’s Fair stock- 
holders, Sunday papers, saloons, infidels and Unitarians, to 
reverse the act of Congress. The Philadelphians deny that 
the Sunday closing of the gates of the Centennial promoted 
immorality in the city outside, but assert that the influence of 
the closed gates was decidedly beneficial. 





